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Editorial 
As a body, missionaries have been too busy. 
The time has come to give more attention to 
that phase of our business which alone can 
make all the other worth while. The article by Miss Ruth 
Paxson on ‘* The Promotion of Intercession,’’ which indicates 
something of the aims of the Committee on the Promotion of 
Intercession organized by the China Continuation Committee at 
its last meeting, will serve to call our attention in a vivid way 
to the matter of practical intercession. 


The Practice of 
Prayer. 


The appointment of this Committee is in itself the expres- 


sion of a desire on the part of missionaries in China to carry out 
one of the fundamental purposes of the Edinburgh Conference— 
the promotion of united effort in intercession. Has the whole 
Church of Christ ever prayed together for one great outpouring 
of the power of God on men? Possibly not. There is, how- 
ever, a movement in this direction, that promises greater things 
than have ever yet been attained. | 
In connection with the suggestions of this special Com- 
mittee on the necessity of making a place for intercession, we 
would recommend the reading of an article in the April issue of 
The International Review of Mtsstons, by the Rev. A. G. Hogg 
(author of ‘‘Christ’s Message of the Kingdom,’’) on ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Intercession and the Crisis.”” While the writer considers 
intercession in its relation to the present world conflict, yet it is 
in the main a study of the ‘‘spiritual conditions’’ that alone 
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can render missionary intercession effectual. Christ’s ideal of 


** confident definiteuess of petition ’’ cannot possibly be realized 
in relation to the present crisis so long as ‘‘ Christians of differ- 
ent uationalities are desiring for the Kingdom of God’s sake 
different endings to the War.’’ This is a strong statement and 
one significant enough to make all Christendom pause. As 
long as the ‘‘spiritual conditions’’ are not right, effective, 
united intercession is impossible. | 

Is it not true, also, that as long as the different sections of 
the Church of Christ on the Mission field allow the attempts to 
make their denomination surpass all others, occupy the chief 
place in their prayers, that in this respect also ‘ confident 
definiteness of petition ’’ will be impossible? — 

The space is too meagre to allow a review of this article or 
to indicate much of the thought suggested by a perusal theréof. 
We give in addition a few striking quotations of general import. 

‘‘ What prevents the Father from doing for man, and being 
toward man, all that His fatherly heart desires and His divine 


resources make possible? It is only man’s unreadiness of will.’’ 
** Average prayer, when it ventures to be specific, is apt to end 


on a note of uncertainty.’’ | 
Indispensable features of the ‘‘ spiritual conditions’’ that 


can render intercession effective are said by the author to be 


‘¢ communion of inspiration with the Father,’’ ‘‘ spontaneity,”’ 
‘*confident asking,’’ and ‘‘ behind the prayer a motive lofty 
enough to keep the missionaries’ attitude right amid the 
exhilaration and excitement of royally answered petition, and to 
prevent self-confidence from lifting its head again.”’ 

We can think of no better way to begin the study of 
intercession than by an individual or united reading of this 
suggestive article. : 

At the China Centenary Missionary Conference 
held in Shanghai in 1907, Dr. J. C. Gibson, 
one of the Chairmen of the Conference and also 


Chairman of the Committee on the Chinese Church, said, in | 


speaking of the need of Christian unity :—_ 


““Let churches of the same order of church government seek 
first of all to accomplish real union among themselves. So far, at 
least, difficulties will vanish as we approach them. But what next? 
Much will have been gained in reducing the number of church 
bodies in China from fifty to five, or even ten, but the matter will 
not rest there. These bodies will have acquired the habit of 
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brotherly respect and consideration, and there will be a gathered 
momentum tending to bring them closer together.”’ 

Later the same idea was put into a resolution and adopted 
by the Conference. The brief accounts given in this and the 
last issue, of the meetings of the General Synod of the ‘‘ Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui,” the ‘‘ Federal Council of the Presby- 
terian Church of Christ in China,’’ and the ‘‘ Union Lutheran 
Conference,’’ indicate the rapidity with which, in a number of 
denominations, consolidation is being effected. 

Asa result of the uniting of these denominational groups 
will come a better understanding of what each can do in the 
way of practical co-operation with others. Those denominations 
are having most difficulty with the problem of co-operation, 
whose various parts have yet made little or no movement 
towards closer organization among themselves. 

Furthermore, when the scattered members of each group 
stand together there will come a greater degree of mutual respect 
for the other groups. Co-operation in those things which are 
found to be not so distinctive as once thought, will furnish 
such a wide field for the practice of practical Christian unity 
that we shall cease to give the impression of working one 
against the other. Having corrected this excusable inference 
on the part of the Chinese, we shall be able to increase the 
power of our testimony because it will be clearer and stronger. 

Of future possibilities along the line of co-operation a 
vision is caught in the atticle'on ‘¢A Significant Movement in 
Christian Unity,’’? by Principal Hill. It is a sign of the times 
that in this union institution ‘‘ only those things can be taught 
that will bear the test. of debate with men who have good 
authority for different views.’’ 

We are learning, in spite of our cherished trdditions and 
beliefs, that there is a wide field where we can work together 
without friction. We rejoice in the growing unity among the — 
hitherto scattered sections of the same church bodies and the 
promise in this denominational consolidation of closer fellowship 


among all. 


‘‘ No country needs trained teachers more than China.’’ 
‘‘No educational work is suffering more to date from 


mar the lack of trained teachers than © that of the Mis- 
ceds. 


7 These two significant sentences occur in the article by 
Rev. A. J. Bowen on ‘‘The Present Outstanding Needs of 
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Mission Education in China.’’ The need indicated in the 
sentences quoted seems to us to be ¢he outstanding need. The 
number of students we can have, depends at present upon the 
school space we can provide. So overwhelming is the oppor- 
tunity that we have been inclined to let the development of our 
educational work be governed by the policy of reaching or 
gathering together the greatest number of students in the 
shortest possible time. To meet this need we have been will- 
ing to take almost anyone asa teacher. 

It may be that for the time being the enlargement of 
school work should halt until a measure of efficiency in the 
administration of the schools becomes as patent as the number 
of students therein. Some special preparation for the important 
position of teacher should become the rule in every educational 
institution. As the various sections of China become organized 
into educational associations the requiring of a proper certificate 
from those specially trained should become an easy matter. 

While not prepared for that purpose particularly, yet the 
article by Mr. A. A. Bullock on ‘‘ Normal Training and Ed- 
ucational Co-operation ’’ supplements of Mr. Bowen ina 
very suggestive way. 

In addition to suggesting how a measure of co-operation 
can assist us in the preparation of teachers, Mr. Bullock empha- 
sises the need of making the demand for good teachers evident. 
He says: ‘‘ Where positions can be assured to students there 
will be no dearth of the very best material to train.”” We already 
have a tremendous need of teachers ; that need, however, is not 
always as closely linked with the source of supply in our schools 
as it might be. If proper emphasis is laid upon the importance 
of teaching as a vocation and the number of Mission schools is 
limited sufficiently to put those existing on a proper basis in 
the way of equipment and remuneration, then this phase of 
Mission work will be much more attractive to those best 
qualified, and both schools and teachers will be benefited there- 
by. In the future, the necessity of doing thorough work, not 
the gathering together of the greatest number of students in 
the shortest time, will have to be the determining factor. 

Hn Essential ONE of the ‘‘ Tendencies of Missions in China,’ 
of Missionary as suggested by Dr. J: C. Garritt, isa movement 
eMicience. towards ‘efficiency in Mission administration,’ 


indicating that the agitation on this matter at the Home 
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Base, which is stirring the dry bones everywhere, is making 
itself felt on the Mission field also. 

Of the movement at the Home Base, Rev. Alfred Bell in 
the May issue of Men and Missions : says, ‘‘The same plans 
and methods that brought such splendid results to business, on 
the exchange, the market, and in the factory and store, have 
been applied, as far as practicable and adaptable, to the busi- 
ness and finances of the Church, and already very marked and in 
some instances overwhelming results in the way of improve- 
ment have followed. Through a plan and a systematic effort 
great discoveries have been made. Much unproductive material 
has been located, and by judicious and sympathetic leadership 
many have been made to see and acknowledge the obligations 
hitherto either entirely ignored or only partially met.’’ 

The next few years will see a complete change in methods 
of conducting Mission work, on the administrative -side. 
Naturally the Chinese Church will react slower to this move- 
ment and rightly less rapid progress will be expected of them. 
But the demands for missionary efficiency are becoming 
insistent. We are living in a period of ‘‘investigation.’’ The 
people who support the work are going to test it by the methods 
now familiar to them at home. And they -have a right 
to expect of us as missionaries as much efficiency in our ad- 
ministration of the funds given as is expected at home. We 
may not altogether like these ‘‘investigations,’’ but whether 
we like them or not we shall have to undergothem. It isa 
modern method of getting at the facts. 

One correspondent says: ‘‘*The activities of the big 
charitable organizations reach everywhere.’’ Their example 
affects interests not directly under their control. Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to ward off these ‘‘ investigations’? we 
must put our work in shape to stand them. 

We are glad to rote that The China Christian Educa- 
tional Association has itself taken the initiative in such an 
investigation of educational work, by the appointment of a 
Commission to do it. To get supplies for our work we must 
have the confidence of those who can furnish them. To bring 
our work up toa recognized standard of efficiency is the only 
way, under modern conditions, to get this confidence. 

Putting Mission work on a thoroughly efficient basis is, 
however, not a question for the Missions alone. At least in 
one regard the Home Base needs to readjust its policy. While 
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there has been progress in the case of some inissions, yet much 
Mission work is still largely administered from the Home Base. 
A larger measure of power for practical administration on the 
field is necessary in order to clear the way for ‘‘efficiency.”’ 
The missionaries are the experts iu the actual doing of Mission 
work. To set them free in large measure in the practical con- 
duct of Mission work from the oversight of those who live ten 
thousand miles away, most of whom have no first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problems, would allow the missionaries to adjust 
the work more quickly to the actual a on thie field 


than is now possible. 


We do not object to ‘* insentiaitions,’? and hope that more 


‘¢Commissions’’ than ever will visit the field; the result can 
only be a more living link between the «satel Base and the 
Mission field. We do, however, think that the day has gone 
by when Jarge Missions should be expected to run their work 
with an administrative centre located ten thousand miles away. 

It is sometimes overlooked, also, that a greater measure of 
administrative authority on the field will give greater freedom 


to the Board in the carrying out of their special function of. 


securing the resources to support Mission work. 
AMONG our correspondence 4s a letter 


drawing attention to the action of certain 
American missionaries connected with Mis- 


sion work in China, in sending to the President of the 


United States a long cable message denouncing the Japanese 
‘‘demands’’ on China and urging direct interference on the 
part of the United States and other countries. We sympathize 
with-the idea expressed by the writer of the letter. 

We note that the Japan Evangelist has in the June issue 
an editorial note on the recent negotiations, in which it is 
stated that many of the missionaries in Japan have been pained 
over some of the features of Japanese diplomacy. The Editor 
feels that Japan has lost a fine chance for ‘‘ great statesman- 
ship.’’ After this statement certain counterbalancing features 
of the negotiations are dealt with at some length. In general, 
however, the editorial deals with the moral aspects of the 
situation and does not. discuss directly the political features. 
There is, furthermore, no attempt to advise the governments 
concerned. 
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We are aware that the attitude of Christian workers to- 
wards political movements is a mooted question. We have 
noted also in some of the missionary journals a tendency to 
break over what have been considered the bounds of mission- . 
ary privileges and discuss more or less directly some present 
political situations. But what may be allowable at the home 
base is a different question from what should be done on the 
Mission field. | 

Missionaries be under certain éblijetions to the govern- 
ments of the countries where they do their Mission work, 
which, although they are sometimes tacit, are yet more binding 
than those at the home base. We admit, moreover, that it 
is a little difficult to tell just where the obligations of a 
Christian worker to denounce immoral actions, either political 
or otherwise, cease, and the necessity of refraining from com- 
ment on or denouncement of political policies, begins. Yet we 
are convinced that in forwarding this cablegraim and iu public- 
ly expressing disapprobation of political policies, these mission- 
aries have gone beyond what it is wise for missionaries to do. 
They are presuming upon the privileges which are granted 
them as missionaries to propagate Christianity, to enter into 
the field of political diplomacy where such priveilges have not 
been granted them. 

Furthermore, such action decidedly tends, as our cor- 
respondent intimates, to divide the missionary body into 
political camps; a state of things that can do nothing but 
harm. We wish that our friends had thought a little longer 
before allowing their sympathies to run away with their judg- 
ment. Interference in political matters can only get in the 
way of Mission work, without affecting much the political 
policies attacked. We are sure that as a whole the missionary 
body does not sympathize with such actions. 

* vis 
, In our ‘‘ Book Table’’ a brief reference 
em 2 au is made to the Annual Report of 
2 the International Friends’ Institute, at 


Chungking, Szechwan. We have also made use of the permis- 
sion kindly granted us to reproduce a few of the excellent 
illustrations in this Report. 

This Institute is the result of a desire to inculcate 
practical friendship, which -is a size gua non of any successful 
movement, either Christian or commercial. The Institute 
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exists for the purpose of making friends. ‘The Report says : 
‘‘ Although some foreigners have resided in Chungking more 
than ten years, yet when the Institute was started the number 


of Chinese merchants of their acquaintance could be counted 


on the fingers of one hand. Now the number has increased 
to hundreds. Much prejudice has been removed, and the way is 
now open for the cultivation of a friendship between Chinese and 
foreigners which should result greatly to the advantage of both.’’ 

Up to the present, eight nationalities are represented in 
the Institute. This is a type of Social Service which will help 
to bring men into direct Christian service. There is need of 
just such work everywhere to create that spirit of confidence 
aud friendliness without which the preacher can do little. 

There is one side of the work of the Institute which does 
not appear in the Report but which is none the less important. 
The Institute aims to help not only missionary foreigners but 
others who find themselves in this distant centre, away from the 
restraints of home life and western civilization. This is a 
responsibility that it is all too easy for busy missionaries to 
overlook. We rejoice that the Institute has already been able 
to render help at this point. We desire for this very practical 
form of Christian Social Service oT success and enlarged 
usefulness. 


x 


WE have been asked to call attention to a 
very important matter connected with the 
Chinese students who go to study in 
colleges in the United States. Some of the American colleges 
where Chinese students are studying are expressing their dis- 
satisfaction at the failure of many of the Mission schools in 
China to supply their former students with detailed credentials 
regarding the course of study which they have completed. | 
The absence of these credentials increases the difficulties under 
which the students labor, and places them under disadvantages 
which a little care would eliminate. It would greatly facilitate 
the receiving of proper credits by the Chinese students in the 
institutions to which they go if the Mission schools in China 
where they have studied would be explicit in their statements 
regarding the work “ny, done and the courses already 
covered. | 

_ We are sure this is a matter that needs only to be meti- 
tioned to be at once corrected. 


Chinese Students in 
American Schools. 
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Contributed Articles 


The Practical Value of the China Continuation 
Committee. 
ARTHUR H. SMITH. | 
T} China Continuation Committee is an orderly evolution 


in harmony with the times in which we live. 

The great Conferences of former days lacked con- 
_tinutty. When they had adjourned their motive power 
_was largely at an end. This was less true of the Literature and 
the Translation committees, but unless the latter had been fi- 
nanced from outside the regular missionary Boards they could not 
have succeeded in their admirable work. The China Continu- 
ation Committee is also financed from special funds to give 
it the opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness. It was evolved 
by a spontaneous process from the National Conference of 1913 
under the lead of Dr. Mott, which followed the seven sectional 
- conferences. The Edinburgh Continuation Committee is the 
outstanding outcome of the Edinburgh Conference. In like 
manner the ‘*C. C. C.’ is the outstanding outcome of the 1913 
National Conference. The vote to organize the latter was 
taken under the same high sense of responsibility that was felt 
_at Edinburgh, and with the same consciousness of the guidance 
of the Divine Spirit. : 

Tee CC. UC. bas many committees, upon one or more 
of which every member is desired to serve. Among them 
are those on Survey and Statistics ; The Forward Evangelistic 
Movement; The Social Application of Christianity; The 
Training of Missionaries ; Christian Literature; The Chinese 
Church and Church Unity; The Sunday School and Bible 
Study ; Business and Administrative Efficiency. Some of these 
are sub-divided into sub-topics, such as those under Survey and 
Statistics which includes a compendious and valuable study 
of the Distribution of Missionaries in China, Union Methods, 
and Self-Support. Each of these large committees invites 
Corresponding Members to assist them, by which means every 
part of China can be heard from. 


NoTE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
— in these pages. 
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The Committee on Forward Evangelistic Scdullonent had a 
leading part in preparing for the elaborate evangelistic campaign 


of last autumn and winter under Mr. Eddy, and otherwise 


utilizing the large experience gained in the previous year. 

To many, it may be, the words Survey and Statistics have 
a forbidding look. But we live in a scientific age in which it is — 
axiomatic that we must face the yacts. Yet how can we face 


them until we know what they are? If any one questions the 


usefulness of the C. C. C. let him study the report of the Com- 
mittee on Business Administration, and he will be convicted 
of sin! The C.C. C. is a clearing-house for all live missionary 
questions and in collaboration with the CHINESE RECORDER it is 
the only one that exists. It is a living link between the Edin- 
burgh Continuation Committee, the Mistion Boards and the 
missionary body in China. 

It serves as a needed inter-mission, Lcisdnsenlabastions! 
and inter-national medium through which distinguished men 
may be invited to China to assist Missions and missionaries, and 
it can arrange for the most fruitful use of their time. An 
example of the way in which the C. C. C. is of service to 
different parts of China is the Commission which it last year 
appointed to visit some of the chief Language Schools. Informa- 
tion was gained, inspiration imparted, improvements suggested, 
all with a view to a coming standardization. 

Another instance of the value of the C. C. C. was its prompt 
appeal for an Emergency Fund for Missions in distress due to 
the present war. By this means a sum of more than $29,000 
(silver) was distributed between October 1st and March roth. 
The only German member of the C. C. C. able to be present 
(with tears in his voice) read a touching expression of the thanks 
of the German Missions for this timely relief. | 

‘The Christian Educational Association is affiliated with the 
C. C. C. in an intimate and helpful way, and receives from it a 
grant inaid. The China Medical Association stands iu a similar 
relation to the C.C.C., and this year sent its Secretary to report 
to it. These may be regarded as important advance steps. 

TheC.C. C. has greatly widened the vision and stimulated 
the faith of its members. To the Chinese members unac- 
customed to such gatherings, and to such inter-denominational 
discussions it must have large educative value. 

For a company of Chinese Christian men and women to meet 
with non-Chinese Christians to discuss difficult topics, religious, 
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educational, literary, and sociological, is a valuable experience, 
especially for men and women entering upon a period when 
a new type of Christian manhood and womanhood is being 
developed. | | 

The mutual acquaintance of Chinese Christians from dif- 
ferent churches, and from distant parts of China, as well as 
the visits of See Cheng and Pastor Ting Li-mei, must also 
exert an important educative influence. The peculiar con- 
stitution of the C. C. C. is often subjected to a quite natural 
criticism. In reply it is enough to say that no one has yet 
suggested a detter plan. This Committee exists and is doing 
a great work. Its members are more and more growing in the 
conviction of its value. It cannot fail to exert an important 
reflex action upon the home Boards and the home churches. 
It is the most conspicuous and successful example in the history 
of Missions to China of corporate thinking and corporate action. 

In the words of an honored guest at the late annual meeting 
‘‘The possibilities of the China Continuation Committee are 
boundless.”’ 


Tendencies in Missions in China 
_ As Seen in the Discussions of the China Continuation Committee. 
J. C. GARRITT. 


, HE recent meeting of the China Continuation Committee 
gave clear evidence of the waking of the church in 


China to self-consciousness and a sense of solidarity. 
The personnel of the Committee is still so largely made 
up of foreign missionaries that it is not always easy to determine 
the attitude of the Chinese of a given district or communion 
upon the subjects discussed. But the evident purpose of all 
was to give the Chinese Church its right and privilege of self-_ 
expression. | 
The main directions in which this self-expression may be 
seen to-day are,—the movement toward mpre wide-spread 
evangelism, the stirring of a desire for self-support or independ- 
ence, and for union, and the growth of ideals of social service 
and of a saving contact with community life as well as with 
individuals, ‘These are healthful tendencies. They represent 
perhaps not so much the attitude of the whole rank and file of 
the Chinese Church, but certainly they are the thought of the 
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leaders of the Church. The wish for a ‘thoroughly trained 
ministry was evidenced in a report of the Committee on 
Theological Education, and the discussion thereupon. The 
subject is much thought of and written upon by the the Chinese 
leaders in these days, and the older pastors in various parts of 
China are exceedingly anxious that the young m ho enter 
the ministry should be trained in the most ost. thorough way 
possible. 

The Continuation Cometh is, of course, not a legis- | 
lative body. It is not even inclined to act as an advisory body 
on subjects in which the Committee itself has not a very clear 
sense of unity of opinion. Probably this will be the strongest . 
argument in favor of its continuance, namely, that while not 
endeavoring to force any movement of co-operation or union 
in Mission or Church endeavor, it acts as an organ of perception 
and of comparison, where views from different districts and 
different Missions can be brought into the purview of the whole 
Christian body in China, where likenesses and -dissimilarities 
can be recognized, where the unrealized unities may be brought 
to the consciousness of the whole missionary body, where 
problems can be faced and studied in a more or less corporate 
way, and where the results of our experience and study may 
become the common property ofall. The present tendency of 
missionaries in China in general is certainly toward a more 
thorough-going co-operation and mutual recognition of re- 
sponsibility. There is less emphasis to-day on the idea of 
organic union than there was a few years ago, but there is a 
more definite purpose on the part of almost all to realize wherein 
real spiritual ynity lies, and thus to get the benefits which it 
was supposed would flow from ynion, and so make a real 
oneness of aim, of faith and of seryice, an actual fact in our 
Mission life. 

One of the wiijocts which has ane studied by a sub- 
committee of the Continuation Committee is efficiency in 
mission administration. It is to be hoped that the findings 
of this committee will be pyblished and made accessible to all 
missionaries and church leaders. The tendencies which are 
marked at home in the direction of efficiency in business, in 
government, and elsewhere, are at work in our missionary body, 
and there is no doubt that the same ideal will appeal to the 
Chinese Church. A few years ago if an individual missionary — 
wished to change the existing order in - district, and work 
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toward efficiency on the part of the force of Christian workers 
there was danger that he would be suspected of lack of sym- 
pathy, or of wishing to put undue checks upon his fellow- 
workers, perliaps of a disposition to lord it over them. Now, 
however, that the Chinese Church as a whole is coming toa 
self-consciousness and the Chinese leaders are realizing the 
importance of using the best and most thorough methods, it is 
possible to inaugurate better plans for efficiency and for thorough 
oversight. There is of course the danger that many plans will 
_ be started and fail through poor adaptation, or through inability 
to make the best use of them. This will be particularly true, 
no doubt, of young men starting out upon their life work as 
pastors, etc. They may acquire a specialized training and 
think they know just what ought to be done, but they will 
often find the logic of events against them. However, these 
young men will make merely the same mistakes that many 
foreign missionaries make when they undertake the respon- 
sibility of their work. Weall learn through experience. Even 
a plan that fails is of great advantage sometimes, and no ten- 
dency now seen in the Chinese Church is more encouraging than 
this one of a willingness to try out the plans which are brought 
to them, or which they themselves may have thought out. The 
era of Chinese initiative is arriving, and the missionaries will do 
well to realize that even though initiative may take very un- 
expected shapes and seein to be along lines which we would not 
ourselves at all desire, this spirit of initiative is yet the thing for 
which we have striven and prayed, and if we believe, as we do 
believe, in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we should be willing 
_toallow the Holy Spirit to guide the Chinese Church ; and we 
should learn to be the helpers of the Church and not its masters. 
We should recognise along with this view, that the heritage 
which has come to us of the West in the forms of the faith and 
order of the Church, the interpretation of Scripture, the Sac- 
raments, etc., must still be faithfully and lovingly brought to 
bear upon those whom we train as leaders in the Church. But 
is it not true. that the outcome of it all is to be left to the 
direction and guidance of the great Head of the Church? 
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Present Outstanding Needs of Mission 
Education in China. 
A. J. BOWEN. 


DUCATIONAL work, from the inception of Christian 
Missions in China, has been an important part of the 
whole problem of the Protestant Church. Much educa- 
tional’ work has been done. Moreover, it has shown 

an encouraging progression in quantity, in extension, and in 
ideals. It has been carried forward under peculiar and prob- 
ably unavoidable disadvantages. While in name and ideals 
Mission education, throughout the wide extent of its operations, 
has been in general a unit, in the actual development of the 
work there has been little unity of practice, a lack of con- 
tinuity of effort, and no broad consistent policy, even in 
limited districts and within the same Mission. Again, Chris- . 
tian education has labored under the disadvantages growing 
out of immature and low educational ideals on the part of © 
the government and of the student classes. There has been 
hardly enough cohesion within to foster the development of 
a general policy and of an effective system, nor enough 
stimulus from without to compel the working out of a fairly 
well followed system of Mission education. 

West China is our outstanding model in this siebent; and 
under the direction of the more compact and localized educa- 
tional associations some of our disabilities will be removed, 
no doubt, in other sections. 

While trying to avoid, on the one hanid, too broad gener- 
alizations in considering the educational needs of such widely — 
differing sections, whose specific needs are known minutely 
only ‘by local men, and at the same time seeking not to take 
local needs for the more general ones, we may state some 
outstanding needs that are no doubt felt by many in at least 
seventeen provinces. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY WORK. | 


This is undoubtedly the point that needs most emphasis 
after, say, fifty years of fairly active educational work by most 
_ Missions. Our Chinese leaders, our friends from abroad, and 
many from our own number have repeatedly pointed out this 
fundamental need, but no serious, determined, compelling 
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effort on our part has been made to meet the need. We plead 
lack of money, lack of men, too many other duties devolving 
upon those who might organize and develop this elementary 
education. We have been content to make excuses until the 
will power to act effectively seems paralyzed. 

But this is not the whole case. Is not this condition, ze. 
unsatisfactory progress as to the number, the character, the 
relevancy, and the general efficiency of our elementary schools, 
due to a more fundamental lack? Have we sought the need- 
ful enviroument, the indispensable point of contact, that will 
give sufficient motive and stimulus to real development of 


elementary education by missionary organizations? Have we 
considered our possible local resources sufficiently ? Could we 


not hope for larger and better results if we would deliberately 
and tactfully seek to unite our forces with the Chinese educa- 
tional forces in the villages and localities where we have 
schools? In most places where we have elementary work, 
probably, the local gentry and progressive scholars would co- 
operate in the conduct of the schools of the town or village. 
It would, usually, no doubt, be a question of sympathetic 


personal relationships, of friendly conference and of organiza- 


tion. At present the foreign missionary has the whole burden 
on himself ultimately. Practically, however, a very inade- 
quately trained young Chinese student, with no previous ex- 
perience either in teaching or organizing, or even in meeting 
men and knowing conditions outside of a foreignized school 
and environment, decides the success or failure of the school. 
Could not School Boards be organized to share this burden ? 
Such Boards could be composed of representatives of the local 
gentry, of the local Church, and of the Mission agencies. This 
would secure local support: moral, intellectual and financial. 
It would more adequately meet local educational needs. It 
would insure greater continuity and thus make educational 
progress more possible. Such Boards, making the schools a 
community affair, would soon establish standards as to build- 
ings, equipment, courses of study, and teachers. Our present 
elementary schools and elementary education frequently fail 


_ because they are a negligible quantity, with no compelling 


influence on their community. They are a dead weight on the 
Church, with too little lifting power within the organization. 
Public education, even in our best cities, is not yet even in 
sight in China. Therefore in most communities no doubt the 
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Missions would be met more than half way on such a plan, 
and such co-operation of our forces would bring large results 
in many directions. In the relatively few places where such 
co-operative efforts have been tried, the experiment solves 
many otherwise hopeless problems of elemetary education. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


Has not the time come when we can begin to insist that 
those who teach in our schools shall have some proof of qualifica- 
tion for the difficult tasks we are requiring of them? What 
laws require in other lands ought not intellectual honesty and 
a conscience void of offence compel us to do here? From 
every point of view we are absolutely inexcusable for continue 
ing the inefficient, slip-shod policy hitherto almost universal 
and to a certain extent unavoidable, of setting any youth 
who ‘had gone through’? certain years in Elementary or 
High School to teaching. No country needs trained teachers 
more than China. No country can show more disastrous 
results of lack of trained teachers and no educational work in 
China is suffering more to-day from the lack of trained 
teachers than that of the Missions, including primary, second- 
ary and even college grades. ‘There are not a few goverment 
and private schools in China that are doing better teaching 
to-day than our schools are doing, simply because their teachers 
have had some training in pedagogy and the science of teach- 
ing, and with few exceptions our teachers have not had that 

training. | 
| We cannot get trained teachers for our Mission schools 
unless we require every one to have a certain standard of 
qualification, part of which in most countries consists of Nor- 
mal training. All the teachers we need cannot, possibly, attend | 

a Normal Training School, but no graduate of an upper. 
Primary school should be allowed to teach any lower Primary 
school without at least a minimum of one year in special 
study as to how to teach those lower courses. No graduate © 
of a Middle or High School should be allowed to teach who 
has not during his high school course, or even better, after it, 
taken the equivalent of a full year in subjects designed to show 
him how to teach in the most effective manner. No teacher 
should be employed who has not, during his special training 
for his work, had practice teaching under competent — 


vision. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION. 


Professional educational leaders, of the requisite training 
and experience acquired both at Home and in China, who will 
act for all the Mission educational forces of the district are 


urgently needed. They would be able to develop uniform 


courses for that district at least; would study the courses in 
the light of the actual needs of the people, and would prepare 
syllabi for the guidance of teachers—all of which are very 
greatly needed. 


CLEARER DEFINITION OF AIMS. 


There is pressing need for the collecting and tabulating 
of exact educational data, so as to enable us to measure results, 
test various methods and theories, explain certain phenomena 


and make our work more scientific in spirit as well as in 


practice. From such data a\more careful and adequate defining 
of the end or aims of education should be possible, that would 
not be merely ideal or theoretical or chiefly from the data 
and background of American or English education, but with 
China’s conditions and needs solely as the basis for a working 


definition. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


To mention only one of many serious problems, we much 


-need some scientific study and experimentation on the problem 


of economizing time in all grades of our work, elementary, 
secondary and college. We of necessity must emphasize both 
Chinese learning and Western learning. The difficulty lies 
not so much in that our mission education requires too many 


years. For many students, not pressed by economic necessity, 


the time now given could well be extended a year or even 
two. The difficulty lies in the meagerness of the content of 
our present education. It is too scattered and superficial, and — 
results-in the student usually having insufficient Chinese 
learning to be of any great value for his life work, and very 
inadequate knowledge of the scope and significance of the 
Western subjects studied. Even in college grades, very often, 


' practically all the graduates know of the subject is acquired 


from one rather elementary textbook on the subject. Real 


training and development of the student’s talents and powers 
is well-nigh impossible under the present double requirements. 
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If we might then summarize in a word our greatest needs, 
we would say that we should enter into a larger and more 
whole-hearted co-operation with the Chinese; we should put 
more emphasis on the professional side of our work, for which 
we and our teachers alike need to have specific and adequate 
training ; then we should arrange our work and courses and 
fix our aims in the light of tested knowledge and actual needs 
of the Chinese people, looking toward the making of our 
western education a more indigenous and more vital force i in 
the uplift of China. | 


— 


Normal Training and Educational Co-operation 
A. A. BULLOCK. 


DESIRE in this article to emphasize from a new view 
IT] point a much-mooted subject and to present an addi- 
tional set of reasons why the existing work of mis- 
sionary educators should be unified or co-ordinated. 
The conclusions that are made below are not theory nor 


prophesy but the result of hard experience, hence the pro-. 


blem is approached from the remote rather than the immediate 
end. It is common to assume that one of the reasons for 
the unification of mission schools is that a better grade of teach- 
ers will become possible and necessary. This is undoubtedly 


true, but the reverse is equally true, that the process of produc- | 


ing better teachers must promote closer and better work in all 


educational endeavor or fail in its efforts. In other words, from 


the view point of the Normal School educational union is an 
indispensable necessity. | 

A normal school naturally stands somewhere near the center 
of some active educational work, as the creature of the executive 
of the system, or intimately related to it. In the courses of 


study, the rules of the service, the system of recording, the 


methods of teaching, the ideals, traditions and a multitude 
of other factors, all of which go to make up what is really the 
distinctive mark of this particular system, are taught, inculcated 
and perpetuated. For the purpose of training up a body of 
teachers thoroughly acquainted with, and loyal to its practices, 
laws, and traditions, every city of considerable size in America, 
many counties and all states, have instituted teacher training 
schools. Not satisfied with this, each year all teachers related 
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to this system are called into conference, at the expense of the 
public, and drilled and inspired to become better teachers in that 


system, and of course, then, in general. This is exactly the 


process that has transpired in the Philippine Islands, and it is 


jn largest measure responsible for the phenomenal development 


that has taken place there. In a period of less than fifteen 
years, starting with practically none, there has been built up a 
magnificent body of English-speaking teachers (from the native 
stock) numbering about 9,000, whose education and technique 
are good and steadily on the rise. The administration could 
not have done the work it has done apart from the Normal 
School and the correlated normal institutes. No more can any 
normal school progress unless it is definitely preparing men 
and women for a specific field of activities. All sciences as well 
as geography, history, etc. are now taught not by studying the 
whole field in minutiae—that to-day would be entirely beyond 
the scope of any—but by taking a certain asimal, say in biology, 
or a certain river, say, in geography, and studying it as a 
“type”; when this has been mastered the student has the key 
to many others, and a first class training in methods of study 


and the technique of experimentation. In much this way 


teachers in the normal schools of London, Chicago or Berlin, 
in California or Manila get their training and start upon their 
educational careers. Grants in Aid so commonly given by 
normal training institutious while costing large sums of money 


- bind the graduates to teach for the system thus supporting the 


school after graduation and conserving to it the value of the 
work done in the normal school. In the older cities of Europe 
the distinctiveness of the teachers of the schools is very 
noticeable. The German teachers are peculiarly unique. 

It may be argued that there are a great many schools 
teaching pure education for its own sake, which are not tied 
up to any system, and, ‘‘ Anyway, we no longer believe in any 
such narrow idea of training for teachers. They must get the — 
broadest training possible.’? ‘There is a great deal of truth in 
this viewpoint, for the independent graduate schools of education 


have done a great deal to discover new truths and set higher 


standards. But the difference between the school of education 
and the normal school is quite as great as is that between the 
college of medicine and the biological laboratory. The study 
of psychology and the philosophy of the learning process often 
unfits men for teaching. And again, the number of mature 
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teachers studying | in Chicago or Columbia is probably in excess 
of those younger students preparing to teach for the first time. 
No one who has studied the great normal schools of America 
would pronounce them “narrow.” ‘They do have a specific 
task in the study of methods, administration, etc; but the 
work is taken up from the broadest eclectic standpoint. 
‘The best theological seminaries are not necessarily narrow 
because they are definitely training men for the ministry of a 
special denoinination. In fact, is not all paluing specific? One 
learns to write on a certain typewriter and‘it ‘‘fusses’’? him a 
good deal to use any other. One in his thinking inclines to 
this school of philosophical thought, or to that political party, 
or to the other religious denomination. The very psychology 
of ‘‘training’’ and “ habits’? is wrapped up in specific and not 
generalized education. It will doubtless be a long time before 
graduate schools of education are necessary, but teacher training 
schools are everywhere unecessary in China, and all such schools 
should be closely related to an existing active school system. 
Self-preservation is a first law of nature. Every normal 
student should have actual teaching in view. In order to iget 
sufficient students for training, many places have had to offer 
special inducements while studying and positions upon gradua- 
tion. Above we have dilated upon the value of this to the 
system; here we emphasize the imperativeness of it to the 
student. Where positions can be assured to students there will 
be no dearth of the very best material to train. When the 
demand drops off, with unerring accuracy the compensation 
will adjust itself in a lessened supply, and a lessened supply 
means poorer standards and losses of every sort to the system. 
If the mission schools are to progress in China they should 
hold out a steady demand for trained teachers. They cannot. 
afford to trust to any chance outside organizations to train 
their teachers, any more than an ecclesiastical body can trust 
its supply of clergy to other institutions. The practical truth of 
this situation has been forced upon the writer by the three 
classes of students who have been in the normal school con- 
nected with his work. ‘The number and the personnel of the 
students studying is directly related to the practical benefits to 
be gained from the training. This Normal School cannot train 
any large number of men unless the schools in the missions 
actively demand their services and so far such a demand is 
lacking or is undependable and erratic. With an organisation 
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centralizing mission schools the whole situation would be 
cleared up. 

Not alone the quantity but also the quality of the students 
in any institution is directly related to the positions and com- 
pensation possible to graduates. A popular institution attract- 
ing many students is one whose graduates are at a premium. 
The compensations are not always financial. All sorts of 
rewards attract men. Christian service, preferment, honor, 
and opportunity for highest uses of the intellect—all these and 
many others operate. Christian schools should attract the 
strongest men to their service.. There is and should be a 
good living in it but beyond that the mission educational 
institutions have such compensations and attractions as cannot 
be offered even,by government schools. But without organiza- 
tion, with growing standards and constant steady demand 
for men the normal schools cannot hope to get such men 
for training. Chinese students are notably lacking in 
- purposive education. The writer has asked scores of students 
why they applied to the normal school for admission and 
invariably the reply given showed utter lack of a clear cut 
purpose to become a professional teacher. This is partly 
the result of the present lack of openings for young men 
in China and partly because purposive preparation for a 
definite work has not yet become a common ideal. But our 
schools demand teachers with clear cut convictions and call 
- to the work. ‘This purpose is most easily cultivated in the 
best students. It is very lacking on the part of the poorer. 
It will probably always remain impossible to work up a real 
esprit-de-corps among the teachers of the schools, and even 
in the normal schools, apart from numbers and mass. There 
are more good men ready for training as teachers than is 
usually realized but the compensations have to be made 
attractive. Aside from the higher boarding schools there is 
little to attract the best men into the teaching ranks of the — 
mission schools. 

It seems clear that the lack in numbers of normal schools, 
and of students attending the same, and the dearth of really first 
class men for this training as teachers is a direct result of the 
low standards and laxity of organisation in the schools. 

A normal training school should be up-to-date and in touch 
with the times and the needs of the locality in which it is situated. 
China presents many unique situations that should be consciously 
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met and solved. These problems are so local that the practices 
of western lands have to be greatly altered. In a word the 
normal school should be studying its field, but this it cannot 
do apart from some organization of the schools to whom it 
sends teachers. Concretely, we may go on in this school de- 
veloping the industrial side of the course to the point of making 
every graduate able to teach manual training subjects. We 
may believe that the welfare of the whole country is dependent 
upon this industrial training, but unless a considerable body of 
schools agree with us and make it a live part of their courses of 
study, and call for our men trained to teach these branches, our 
faith will avail us nothing. The educational department of 
the Philippine. government is making over a whole race just 
because they have purposed, as a body, that industrial training 
is a leading part of their curriculum. Similarly with many 
other problems of the normal school. However true the ideas 
and ideajls the normal school may be working out and teaching 
to its students may be, unless they are actualized by the schools 
they remain academic and theoretical. ‘The schools united can, 
with the aid of the normal, study the question as a whole and 
deal with it ex masse, in a way far more effective way than can 
be done individually. 

The missions must organize their deveationsh work into 
co-operative units for its very life’s sake. The government, 
when once it gets under the problem of education, will rapidly 


under-cut all the years that have been spent upon it, unless it — 


is made stronger and more united. There are many indications 
that the time left in which to do this is not long. The greatest 
need is for intensive rather than extensive development. Once 
there is organization there are scores of places that the normal 


school will aid in this great work, but by itself the normal 


school be it ever so perfect a trainer of teachers, is almost 
powerless, | 
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A Significant Movement in Christian Unity 


PRINCIPAL HILL, D.D. 
Congregational College of Canada, 


HRISTIAN Truth flows down into the world‘of thought 
slowly, silently, and irresistibly, as the/ glacier moves. 


A rock sometimes hinders for a time, but the truth 

bears it away or flows around it. As truth it may seem 
cold, but when it comes into the regions of human life, it 
meets and runs into rivers that irrigate the fields and carry the 
commerce of men. 

Every age brings into prominence new principles to 
become the working ideas of the more developed social life. 
Now it is co-operation that is crowding in through many 
channels. Victories are being gained and progress made 
though wzzfied activities, after had proved itself 
weak in meeting the complex force of selfishness that lurks 
everywhere. In athletic sports seam-flay is the watchword 
instead of personal powers. Co-operative movements have 
pressed into commerce and trade. Great industries are finding: 
economy and efficiency in consolidations and truths. Nations 
have developed alliances and ententes. Ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions have comé together. The churches of Christ have felt 
the pressure of this spirit of the times, but have been too 
_ conservative. In the extension of the Gospel of Christ among 

non-Christian people the churches have been more sensitive to 
the pressure and have sought efficiency through union. 

In Christian lands none have shown more progress in 
developing strength through unity than Canada. Her youth 
has, perhaps, made this possible. In 1867 her affiliated provinces 
were united in the Dominion of Canada. In the year 1875 
all of the varieties of Presbyterian Churches were united in 
‘‘The Presbyterian Church in Canada,” only one very small 
group remaining out. In 1883 all the varieties of church life 
tracing their origin to Wesley were united in ‘* The Methodist 
Church of Canada.’? Two or three branches of the Baptist faith 
have united. The Congregational churches and the United 
Brethren have united. And now very active negotiations have 
been carried on for several years toward an organic union of the 
Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches. Its con- 
Summation only awaits the assent of a minority in the latter 
group, but this may postpone the union for sometime. While, 
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the union has not yet been seachied, united action in the 
Theological colleges has been recommended. This has led 


to a remarkable affiliation of four colleges of different com-. 
munions clustered around McGill University in Montreal. The | 


“movement was so strong that it has drawn in the Anglican 
College as well. Pe 

McGill University is one of the great universities that has 
a world-wide reputation. It is in Montreal, the Metropolitan 
city of Canada. Its Medical and Science Faculties have gained 
especial reputation. It has no Theological Faculty, which is 
unusual for such a University ; but, coming one by one, four 
colleges have been established there to train ministers for the 
Anglican, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 
and have a Standing as affiliated to the University, each having 
a charter for conferring degrees in Theology. The students of 
the four Communions take their Literary, Philosophical, Mathe- 
matical and Scientific Courses, os their a degrees, together 
in the University. 

One of these colleges wide to increase its teaching staff, 
and went to the wealthy business men for an endowment. 
These men, who were dealing with questions of economy and 
efficiency in the commercial world, asked why there needed to 
be four similar staffs of theological teachers, going over the 
same ground, with denominational variation in only a few 
subjects, and all affiliated to the same University, where ultimate 
truth was being sought, instead of support for party views. 
They also asked why do men, who study together four years in 
the arts courses, need to be separated when they come to the 
study of Religion, as if these were four different systems 
of Truth. | | 

At a time when these questions were being discussed there 
was a providential visit of President Frazer from an Anglican 
Missionary college in Ceylon, where an affiliation of missionary 
schools had been accomplished. About seventy-five leading 
men of the four interested. communions were called together to 
a noon banquet, where President Frazer told his story, and 
President Brown of Union Theolgical Semimary in New York 


was also a guest and speaker. In this latter school students — 


gather from nearly every branch of the Christian church, and 
few fail to go back to the ministry of the church of their early 
life. A committee was chosen to study the feasibility of a plan 
to unite the classes, and assign all the united professional staff 
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to limited subjects, for greater efficiency. Gradually a working 
plan evolved, and at the beginning of the following session, the 
new method of common classes was begun. | 

This is not a new college. It is not a union college. It 


_is an affiliation of four colleges that retain their identity. The 


official name is ‘“The Theological Colleges affiliated with McGill 


- University.”’ Each has a residence of its own, where its 


students live and study under the direction of their own College 


_ Faculty. Each college marks out its own curriculum, but the 


lectures are taken in common classes. Each college is allowed 
to reserve such subjects for distinctive teaching as its different 
idea of the church and its ministry seems to make necessary. 
But it is interesting to find that not more than one-eighth 
of the subjects are so reserved, and these pertain largely 
to polity and denominational history. The history of the 
early Christian centuries was a delicate point. We had an 


Episcopal and a Methodist professor in History. The non- 


Episcopal Colleges would be willing to have their students sit 
under an Episcopal professor of the type in accord with Lightfort, 
Westcott, and Hatch, and the professor in the Diocesan College 
was such. But as there seemed little chance of reciprocation 
in this point, it was finally arranged to have two parallel courses 
with a liberty of choice for the students. 

The united staff consists of fourteen professors, one of 
whom is French, to teach in French to the students who come 


from French-Canadian homes, and who intend. to return to 
_ work among their compatriots. Oue of the number has already 


accepted a call to another college, which leaves twelve men 
among whoin the regular courses are divided, and there are 
about one hundred students. Each college pays its own pro- 
fessors, but contributes his time to the common cause. Some 


departments are more liberally supplied with instructors than 


others, but that will right itself in time. This is the third 
year of the movement and it is still working well. It is firmly 
believed that this is the beginning of what is to become a great 
School of Religion. | | 

There has been some talk about choosing a standard course 
to-be followed by all the colleges, but as yet it has not been 
done, because there has been a desire to avoid the appearance 
of infringing upon the autonomy of the separate colleges. The 


Episcopal section has been particularly sensitive about that, 


and the degree to which we have been able to gain and to keep 
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its fellowship has been a cause of devout gratitude. This has 


‘been made possible through the broad evangelical character 


of their Principal who is an old High School master, and also 
of the Bishop of this diocese. It is not to be supposed that 
there has been no opposition. The High Church party has 
been critical. But the larger interests of the Kingdom of God 
have controlled the action. The more spiritual section has 
seen that the church of Christ must be flexible enough to meet 
new conditions, and that such co-operation for efficiency was 
no compromise of their idea of the Ministry. It was no sacrifice 
of principle for young men who differed at the outset to 
study together in search for truth. A true scholar and a true 
Christian is more anxious to find the truth about a matter than 
to defend a party. Any limitation of freedom in the presence 
of knowledge, other than reverent, teachable approach; any 
fear to have members of one party give attention to what a 
large number of scholarly men believe to be truth, is an 
acknowledgement of grave doubt of the © pe of that party. If 
Science and Philosophy and History are\ above party inter- 
pretation, so should be Theology, Exegesis and Church History. 
The frank and good natured exchange of views in common 
class-rooms will hasten the end of superficial and wasteful strife. 
It has been interesting to see how freely the different colleges 
have been using the writings of scholars of other commuuiouns, 
and it is ouly one step further, and that a consistent one, to 
allow the students to meet in classes with men who hold the 
same views as those whose writings are used as text books in 
their colleges. | 

From the first it was felt that it was essential to the greatest 
success of the Federation that there should be a Central Hall 
for Lectures, which would have no connection with any one 
college. The importance of this is more felt in lands that have 
denominational history in the back ground, than in lands 
where the Church is new. Providence interposed here, and 
stirred an old friend of Canadian Ptesbyterianism to deep 
interest in the plan. He had gone away to New York many 
years ago and had become very wealthy. He felt this move- 
ment held so much. promise of good that he offered 100,000 
dollars if 500,000 dollars could be raised for a central building 
as the expression of working unity. When this royal offer was 


mentioned to Canada’s grand old man, Lord Strathcona, who 
was HighCommissioner in London, he offered to duplicate the 
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gift. This challenge to the Governor could not be allowed to 
pass unaccepted. Financial stringency was felt throughout the 
commercial world, yet they believed they would be recreant to 
a duty, laid on them by the Head of the Church, if they did 
not seal these offers by fulfilling the condition. They were 
further spurred by messages from leaders of thought and 
activity in nearly every land showing interest in the movement. 
Messages came from Turkey, India and China, Britain and the 
United States, recognizing it as unique and greatly Christian. 
As the first year drew to a close and was considered a real 
indication of permanence, the governors arranged a campaign 
for funds for a building, and for endowment to add efficiency to 
the work already being done in the separate colleges. They 
spent several weeks in cultivating public sentiment, and creating 
an atmosphere which would be favorable to the canvass. The 
newspapers, always ready for something new, kept the matter 
in the public thought. Then in July a well organized whirl- 
wind canvass of four days was carried out, and the whole 
amount was subscribed, payments to extend over three or four 
years. The significance of the movement brought large gifts 
from men of large/caliber. A building has been secured and 
_ the affiliation has a home of its own where all the lectures are 
given, while the separate college buildings are. still used as 
hostels for the different groups of students, under the oversight 
of their own professors. 

There is a Joint Board of | raneaewee consisting of tepre- 
sentatives of the separate Boards, together with a few others. 
The Joint Faculty composed of all of the professors meet once 
a week andithose meetings have been a most valuable factor in 
the success of the scheme. The arrangement of endless details 
of college life has drawn the men together, and worn 
off the reserve, and cultivated the sense of a common task. 
Each man has become permeated with a sincere desire for over- 
coming difficulties instead of magnifying them. There is no 
interference with the management of the separate colleges, and 
no control of them. Each choses its own professors and pays 
them. But it has been agreed that no college will choose a new 
professor without consulting the Joint Board, while its final 
choice cannot be vetoed. The privilege is given to each college 
to withdraw students from any class, if its own interest seems 
to call for it. The Joint Fund that has been established is 
administered by the Joint Board, which is legally incorporated, 
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not as a college, but as Trustees to aid the separate colleges and 
secure efficiency by providing a Central Building, by supple- 
menting their salaries, by providing occasional lectures from 
outstanding men and by offering travelling fellowships to 
leading students. | 
Each college retains its own bibraty at present, because 
each finds it so convenient to have the books easy of access for 
its residents. But a card catalogue is being prepared which 
will include the books of the four libraries. This will be 
placed in the Central Building and will indicate where any 
book may be found, and each is open to the use of all, the 
colleges beiug not more than five minutes walk from each 


other. The colleges have a joint opening with an Address by 


some man from abroad if possible, but the closing convocations 
for conferring degrees and diplomas are held separately. It 


is hoped that in time there will be a standard examination for 


degrees, and that they will be conferred Py a Central Senate » 
rather than separately. 

Although there have been Theological Schools that have 
gained great reputation and have attracted students from all 
communions, students who have gone there from personal 
choice, yet this Affiliation seems to be the first one on record in 


- the older Christian countries, where the official Boards of four 


communions have consented, and even chosen, to put the 
candidates for the ministry under their charge, into central 
classes taught by men from different colleges. In this third 
year of work together there is no desire to return to the old 
separate way, although sentiment sometimes draws to the easier _ 
method of strictly denominational training, where one could 
teach less guardedly and more superficially. Now, only those 
things can be taught that will bear the test of debate with men 
who have good authority for different views. | 

What are the advantages? It is not necessary to mention 
the difficulties, because they are easily seeu and opposition is 
the easiest réle to play. Most of them have been overcome. 


FIRST. It is a positive and tangible assertion to the world 
of thinking men that the great doctrines of Christian truth are 
held in common by the large branches of Protestautisim. It 
gives the lie to the criticism that has been hurled at Christianity 
that we are hopelessly divided. It shows that unity of faith is 
uot inconsistent with diversity in methods of public worship 
and church organization. A dignified and courageous spirit of 
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unity does not fear a lack of uniformity in expression. It is too 
great for uniformity. A missionary in Turkey writes that he 
has already silenced a Mohammedan with whom he was 
7 éonversing, by telling him of this movement. — 


_ SECOND. It elevates the study of Religion to a position of 
first rank. It is the greatest theme that has ever appealed to — 
the mind of man, and is both a science and an art. Most of — 
the Faculties of the University, to which these colleges are 
affiliated, have more than a dozen professors with as many 
assistants. Theology and its application to society involve | 
interests to the uation that are as vital to it as are Medicine, 
Law and the applied Sciences. This movement has recognized 
the importance of the various Departments of Theological study 
to human knowledge, by having a larger staff of professors who 
can specialize, raising them to the realm of great scholarship 
and inspiration, in order to guide the spiritual development of 
the age, and its right thinking. | 


THIRD. ‘This elevation of the College of Religion to one 
of first rauk, by an equipment equal to the popular Faculties 
of the University, will help the appeal to the brightest and 
strongest youth in the Jand, to find their life work in the 
spiritual and intellectual leadership of the age, and to hear a 
call to the Christian ministry at home or abroad. The growth 
_in the application of the great Christian working principles of | 
love and service has done more for the elevation of men than 
the knowledge of matter and of force, valuable as they have 
been. The appeal to young men to enlist for church leader- 
ship will be stronger when they see the unity of the truth they 
are expected to teach and apply. — 


FourtH. There is more enthusiasm and inspiration in 
the larger classes which result from such a union. And the 
larger group of youth to be trained will draw out better work 
from the teachers, as well as make the students better masters 
of the different departments of learning and of practice. Pro- 
fessors will be saved, by greater specialization, from the dis- 
satisfaction that a thorough man feels with the effort to teach 
many subjects to bright men with enquiring minds. 


FirtH. If greater efficiency and scholarship be ignored, 
and the united classes are to be taught as well as before, 
there is economy in the requirement of fewer men, or in the 
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expenditure of the same amount as before. by giving better 
salaries to the fewer men. 


It is a significant fact that laymen were back of this 
movement. They have risen to a realization of the value of 
the church and of its teaching ministry to the nation. Respon- 
sibility for the expansion of Christian truth has ceased to be 
monopolized by the ordained leaders. Men and women of the 
pews have been leading the church out into social service and 
now they are calling to their leaders and teachers to give them 
the great common elements of the Faith, that under the 
inspiration of them, they may work shoulder to shoulder with 
all good men, to transform this old world into the Kingdom of 


God. They have called on their colleges to get together with 


a united voice, so that the coming leaders of the churches will 
work together, even if in different ways. This movement 
meaus that the colleges have heard the call and yielded, and it 
is big with promise. 

I wish that I could give an adequate f picture of four groups 
of professors seated around a table in a library once a week 
planning a common work. Each group is inspired by loyalty 
to a great history of conflicts for the ideas that are basal to its 
church. Each group is heir to an ancestry that gave its 
testimony in spite of dungeon, fire and sword. Each ancestry 
has given names that are splendid in the world’s scroll of saints, 
and heroes of the faith. They want to share those inspirations 
with others. ‘Those ancestries were antagonistic on fields of 
battle and in the parliaments of great debate. Some of the 
subjects so fiercely debated are settled now, and some are not. 
Now with loyalty to those ancestries, in a place that has been 
given, but not as the world gives, these groups of teachers sit 
shoulder to shoulder. They pray together, and they have come 
to esteem and love one another through the wonderful solvent 
of acquaintance and common service. They asked how they 
could teach together those common elements,of the great faith 
that have been the inspiration of the great souls in the diverse 
ancestries, and they have learned that the way to do it is to 
begin to do it. They said, that there are great communions 
and churches behind them, watching with keenest interest, 
some with sympathetic and some with critical eyes, and they 
would go just as far as they could without sacrificing that which 
seemed essential to their diverse life. The Spirit of God 
brooded over them, as He always does when there is to be a 
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new creation. He took:possession of them and they have been 
surprised to see how far they could go without sacrifice of 
essentials. They found that four-fifths of the truth that had 
made strong men could be taught with a united voice. Then 
they went out with hearts aglow saying ‘‘ Did not our hearts 
burn within us as He talked with us.’’ From that almost 
sacramental table of holy fellowship they separate with no 
bitterness, to add to their own student bodies those elements of 
revelation which each had believed before that it held alone. 
This has seemed like another upper room. The day of 
Pentecost has been repeated many times in history. Men wth 
one accord, in one place, earnestly desiring one thing, have 
waited for gifts which could only come when hearts aglow with 
mutual love and passion for service, found harmony that was a 
human expression of the Peace of God. | 
Our systems are smaller than we think, and are but 
broken lights of Him who is the Light of the world. But 
those broken rays are blending to make a perfect light which 
Shall be the human expression of that Light which is to lighten 
the darkest corners of the world. This college affiliation is 
giving a new light, not because it sacrifices some of its colors, 
but because each adds a ray to make the light stronger, purer 
more beautiful. 3 


— 


‘Wei-Hsi, the Girder of the West, a Border City, 
and Lan-Chung Si,* the Epidendrum 
Classic, a Lamasery. 
J. HUSTON EDGAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE object of this paper is twofold: to give information 
about a lonely frontier town and a lukewarm Lamaism ; 
and also to hint in so doing how China by civil and 

ao ecclesiastical machinery has succeeded in absorbing large 
areas of non-Chinese territory ; and at the same time to show 
how she fails utterly to produce results worthy of consideration 

 *Lan Chung Si, the name of the Wei Hsi lamasery, means in Chinese _ 
‘‘The Epidendrum Classic or Sutra.’’ In Tibetan the name is ‘‘ Trashi Lo 
Di,” the Felicity of Lo Di. Now Lo Di is the high, brigand-infested pass 
between the Mekong and the Kin Sha. The lamas belong to the Karma or 


White Cult.” There are of course red, yellow, and black varieties of lama- 
ism, the yellow being the orthodox and imperially recognized system. 
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: in other directions. The rule seems to be that her colonisation 
a | schemes will most likely succeed wherever the products of the 
pg land are not different from her own, and she fails wherever 
conditions force the natives into a nomadic type of life. But if 
Chinese civilization ends at the limit of cereals, it is beyond 
this limit that Lamaism has won its greatest victories. But 
i strangely enough, however, both seemed to have failed in the 
ia Noman’s land which was to be the principal sphere of Wei 
Hsi’s influence aud probably the failure is to be explained by 
geographical rather than ethnological difficulties. 


4 I. THE GIRDER OF THE WEST. 


a Wei Hsi, or the Binder of the West, was no doubt China’s 
kk first move towards asserting her authority in unknown regions 
in Upper Burma, Eastern Assam, and Southern Tibet: one of 
the details in her self-imposed task of pacifying Asia. But al-— 
though the snow mountains of these wild regions may be seen 
from the adjacent passes, China apart from an unimportant 
tribute from tribesmen on the Chiutse Kiang * (Irrawady) has 
failed to realize the dreams of the bold Manchu Emperors of 
other days. Students of early history assume that this region 
was formerly an important part of independent Mosu and Lisu 
principalities, for at Shihku on the great bend of the Kin Sha 
near Likiang Fu there is a stone to commemorate a signal victory 
over the turbulent tribesmen of the interior. This was in the 
reign of Chia-Chung of the Ming Dynasty, but it seems that in 
the reign of Kang Hsi it was reserved for the semi-mythical 
Duke of Yoh to bring Wei Hsi under the Manchus and it was 
probably the same warrior who included it in the double 
Principality of Batang. But Wei Hsi like other moieties on 
the Mekong was under an inferior Mosu Chief who, with all the 
heirs of his body, was exterminated in a subsequent rebellion, 
and since it was thought unwise to appoint another Chief in his. 
place, the domains of the deceased potentate reverted to the 
crown. But the ancestral home of this unfortunate Mosu was 
not in the vicinity of the present city, for a badly-written tablet 
informs us that ‘‘the newly-founded town of Wei Hsi is 
encompassed by a wall 5,200 feet in circumference. The 
Matriarch of Kang-pu gave the building material, the local 
Patriarch the land, and the tablet was erected by the Deputy- 
Sub-prefect of Wei Hsi. The town is within the prefecture of 


*The Chiutse Kiang is the Chinese name for the Upper Irawady. 
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Hoh-Ching.’? ‘The present town of Wei Hsi, at least 8,000 
feet above the sea level, is situated near the centre of an 
expansive hollow which is well watered and of amazing fertility. 
As an outpost it would be hard to surpass, and blest with a 
genial climate and abundant local supplies it was in a position 
to accomplish all but impossible feats, and unless later genera- 
tious are irrevocably committed to the quixotic policies of their 
forefathers Wei Hsi has. justified its existence. No one can 
deny, for instance, that it has absorbed all the non-Chinese 
tribesmen in the Mekong Sub-prefecture, thereby turning 
thousands of turbulent Mosu, Lisu, and Tibetans into tolerably 
well-behaved Chinese subjects.* But to permanently influence 
the wilder Hinterland and bind them in the bundle of extra- 
_ provincial states was manifestly an impossible programme and 
consequently to-day China has no effective control or legitimate 
claims beyond the Salwin where China, Tibet and part of the 
Indian Empire end in a veritable Noman’s land. The Wei 
Hsi of to-day with part of its programme accomplished and part 
proved to be impossible, apart from the agricultural value of its 
beautiful valley and some commercial activity arising from its 
relation to the God-forsaken trade route to Atuentse via the 
Mekong, is little better than a mountain village famous on 
account of its theoretically important military and civil status. 
An hour within the city will suffice to examine all its places and 
objects of interest. The groves and gardens within the walls 
are really beautiful ; there are some good temples and official 
buildings ; but the shops are dirty mud built structures and face 
a maze of straggling ill-paved streets. The urban population 
may be 500 families and it seems patent that any defect in the 
houses and streets is owing to the semi-nomadic nature of the 
mongrel population and not to any lack of prosperity. The 
people of Wei Hsi have a reputation for turbulence, but the 
only confirmation I could find was the fact that Cooper was 
imprisoned here and finally sent back to India, via Batang and 
Shanghai. Certainly whoever was responsible for this exhibited 
a capacity for wanton barbarity worthy of red Indians. 


II. THE EPIDENDRUM CLASSIC. 


The early Manchus in their policy of controlling the 
‘barbarians ’’ in the unknown and unclaimed regions between 


_* Prince Henry of Orleans seems to imply that China demands tribute 
from chiefs in the Chiutse Kiang. 


* 
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China, Burma, Assam and Tibet depended in a large measure 
on the assimilating power of Lamaism. Consequently Wei Hsi 
became both a secular and spiritual centre. The city repre- 
sented the former, and the Epidendrum Sutra Lamasery the 
latter. But while we admit that Lamaism has been a handmaid 
to the Manchus, much more often it seems to have been a 
veritable enemy in the camp. But in this case there is no 
warrant for including the ‘‘Epidendrum Sutra’’ in the former 
class, and certainly it does not belong to the latter. It was 
built in the 40th year of Ch‘ien Lung and is situated on a 
sloping plateau fringed by a beautiful pine-clad knoll. The 
Lamas who inhabit the buildings belong to the Karma sect, an 
important faction differing from the orthodox, but still in a 
measure subject to the Dalai Lama. This Lamasery, in Tibetan 
‘‘’T'rashi Lo Di,” is probably the most Southern monastery 
under Hlasa and the most Western in China proper. For ifa— 
line was drawn east from the Lan Chung Si it would touch the 
the Tibetan Temple at Shih Ku known as the ‘ Sky Pilot; 
and a line westward would barely touch the most Southern 
theoretical apex of Tibet. As regards its western position, if 
we exclude mere temples with one or two lamas, the only rival 
will be Atuentse, which is now officially included in the 
Marches. As lamaseries go in semi-tropical Tibet the Lan 
Chung Si is large and important, for its membership of seventy 
clerics is as large as that of Mankong or Peitu, and the even 
more famous one of Lakang which formerly existed on the 
mountains above Yenching. But while all the latter took 
Lamaism very seriously and were prepared at all costs to extend 
the influence of the Dalai Lama, the Lan Chung Si is a good 
exponent of the ‘‘ Do nothing’’ system, if indeed it does not 


exhibit a type of Lamaism corrupted beyond recognition. 


‘‘Trashi Lo Di,’’ judging from its situation—beautiful and 
romantic beyond expression—was apparently founded in accord- 
ance with orthodox regulations, and what amount of wealth 
and genius have been expended on the buildings and uphol- 
stering of the same in past years, are secrets which men have 
forgotten. But to-day a number of buildings little different 
from those in an ordinary Chinese temple enclosed by a very 
indifferent mud wall alone represent the ‘‘ Glory of Lo Di.’’ A 


closer inspection adds nothing to the “ Glory’? for the worship 


Hall and Temple buildings which as a rule in Tibet are splen- 
did specimens of the architect’s skill, differ little from ordinary 
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stables or cow-sheds. Not only do the wooden imagination and 
religious apathy of China dominate everything, but Chinese 
furniture fills the rooms and aphorisms in the same script bring 
Chinese ethics into prominence. There were no ‘' Yiddams,” 
unrobed Divinities, praying drums, or paintings, giving exact 
information about the mystery of being, or pleasures and suffer- 
ings incidental to reincarnation. These lamas have evidently 
never heard of Mount Sumerse. Stranger still, the fraternity 
- composed probably of Mosu, Lisu and Chinese, know little or 
nothing of Tibetan, and no doubt would be non-plussed if 
asked whether Hlasa was a real or mythical city; and their 
ritual, if they have any, has probably no counterpart in Tibet. 
But a few cheap paintings, the idols and some books, the pattern 
of the doors, and some irrelevant scribbling on the walls 
indicate that Tibet at one time exerted her uncanny influence 
even in Trashi Lo Di. The praying flags, also, are quite 
orthodox and float in abundance from the lamasery buildings 
and the larger proportion of the houses in the valley. This 
fact alone would indicate that fully one half of the rural popula- 
tion are the tenants of the lamas, and would suggest how the 
tally of seventy lamas is recruited as well as amply supported. 
The incarnation of Trashi Lo Di does not live in the monastery 
grounds but in a house lower down the valley.. A few flags 
floating from a rather superior house announce the fact ; but he 
seems to have dispensed with every vestige of priestly insignia 
_ by which the status and virtue of his colleagues in Tibet may be 

known so readily. Those of us who know only a conservative 
and militant lamaism marvel at the apathy of the Epidendrum 
Sutra. But it must be remembered that here we are in the 
most: distant and unpopular part of the Lamaist world, and 
while the Lisu and Mosu have probably more affinity with 
Tibet, religion with them is certainly not nearly so serious a 
profession as it is with the denizens of High Asia. This lamas- 
ery founded no doubt to aid the Manchus in an ambitious 
policy and enriched at times by bountiful endowments, remains 
like a rusty instrument long after its work has been accom- 
plished. It, like the moribund Principalities in the Marches, 
represents the fulfilment of an ancient dream in which 
the Confucian laws and ethics were seen overcoming the 
savagery of adjacent aliens. The dream was pleasant and the 
attempts at fulfilment generally heroic, but the failures have 
been so numerous that the successes partake somewhat of the 
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nature of curiosities. The tribes on the Irrawady evidently | 


ignore Hlasa and Peking ; Lolodom defies them both ; and Lama 


land while she in a measure dreads Peking, frankly adores 


Hlasa. But Wei Hsi and the Epidendrum Sutra show what 
might haye been and what the ambitious Manchus intended 
to be throughout Central “Asia,—The Tibetan name on the 
Lamasery means the ‘Felicity of Lo Di,’’—the wild pass 
between Wei Hsi and Chu Tien on the Kin Sha. This may 
indicate that it was. part of the Lamas’ religion to protect 
travellers from the attacks of the Lisu cross-bowmen who still 
take advantage of periods of stress and storm to commit uncanny 
depredations on its wild plateau. 

This belated lamasery which might ices carried the Gospel 
of Lamaism to the jungles of Upper Burma will always have a 
melancholy interest to the writer for here his friend, the unfor- 
tunate traveller Nicholls, spent six months of his too brief 
life. His room, a poor dirty cell, was shown to me by a friendly 
lama, and tlie impression given was that the American spent 
much time studying Tibetan. Nicholls finally left Trashi Lo 
Di and eventually turned up in Gyangtse where he died of 
pneumonia. His object in entering this lamasery was twofold: 
to find a base where he could prepare to reach Hlasa and to 
study Lamaism especially the Black or Bon cult. But as Wei 
Hsi was the most distant point from Hlasa and the Lamaism 
not of the Black, but the White Cult, a more unsuitable centre 
for his work could not be imagined, and one cannot but believe 


that Nicholls in entering the Epidendrum Sutra lamasery was 


the victim of official duplicity of the most impudent kind. It 


is certain, too, that the lamasery was well - for any services — 


rendered to him. 

Although Wei Hsi, like almost any border town, is a 
natural centre for missionary activity, so far no Protestant 
effort may be recorded, and the Roman Catholic centre is at 

Wei Hsi the Less, in the Mekong Valley. 


_ In conclusion, is not the neglect of this and the Likiangfu | 


region a rebuke to our present day optimism which would 
evangelize the world in this generation ? © 
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The Promotion of Intercession 
RUTH PAXSON. 


E should be on our guard lest we devote a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and thought to investigation 
and discussion of plans for the utilization of available 
human forces and mot enough attention to what is 


immeasurably more tmportant the relating of what we do- 
personally and corporately to the fountain of divine life and 


energy. The Christian world has the right to expect from the 
leaders of the missionary forces not only a more thorough 
handling of the facts and methods but also a larger discovery 


of superhuman resources and a greater trradtation of spiritual 


wer.’? ‘This statement from probably the greatest of present 
day world leaders is challenging to the last degree. It shakes 
one into an uncompromising introspection and investigation as 
to the use of one’s time and energy in relation to his work and 
into an honest inventory of his spiritual assets. In the last 
decade of missionary endeavor great strides have been made in 


‘¢the utilization of available human resources and in the more 


thorough handling of the facts and methods,’’ but have we kept 
pace in the ‘‘larger discovery of superhuman resources’? and 
do our lives and our work show a ‘‘ greater irradiation of 
spiritual power’’? In the study of Biblical history one is 
tremendously impressed with the fact of effect due to cause, 
fulfilment of promise based upon fulfilment .of conditions ; of 


power traced. to prayer. There is but one way to this ‘‘ larger 


discovery of superhuman resources and this greater irradiation 


of spiritual power,’’—it is the God appointed way of inter- 


cession. At the recent meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee days were spent in discussion and plans which will 
undoubtedly make for the more effectual utilization of available 
human forces, but there was also felt the need of sdéme action 
that would work toward the larger releasing of God’s super- 
natural power and its gradual permeation through the entire 
Church of China and the missionary body. To that end a 
special committee on ‘‘ The Promotion of Intercession ’’ was 
appointed. The work of such a Committee is not to arouse 
sentiment but rather to stir to action; and to unite the Christian 
forces of China in this imperative task. The editor of the 
CHINESE RECORDER has kindly granted this Committee the 
use of one page monthly in this magazine to further its work, 
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and the Committee sincerely request readers of this page to 
assist by prayer; by the suggestion of methods of promoting 
intercession that have been found fruitful ; by reporting definite 
results of some plan or practice of intercession, and by sending 
in requests which concern the work of the Church of China 
upon which we can mutually unite in prayer. We spend days 
in Mission meetings and conferences of all kinds in discussing 
methods of every other department of work and often give 


_ others through reports the benefit of such discussions that all 


may mutually attain to the highest efficiency in the Master’s 


service. Does it not seem reasonable that there should be 


some way devised whereby we can help each other to attain the 
highest efficiency and the greatest degree of power in this 
most effectual of all forms of work? Comparatively few of us 
are physicians and a Medical Conference would not help us much: 
a National Teacher’s Association would not greatly benefit an 
evangelist ard vice versa. But every last Chinese Christian and 
missionary is called of God to be an intercessor—to a work, the 


- most delicate, difficult and draining of any. It is the ome and 


only form of work in which we all have an equal part. Would 
not a Round Table on Intercession help us all? In the limits 
of this article only a few ways of promoting intercession can be 
mentioned, first in the life of the individual; secondly in a 
Mission ; and thirdly in the Chinese Church. In the life of the 


(1) BY PROMOTING THE OBSERVANCE OF THE MORNING WATCH. | 


After possibly one of the busiest days our Lord ever had 
we read, ‘‘ And in the morning a great while before day, He rose 
up and went out and departed into a desert place and there | 
prayed.” Are we following the practice of our Master? The 
next lines in the sacred record are significant, ‘‘ And Simon 
and they that were with him /ollowed ajter him.’’ Do you 
sometimes deplore the lack of deep spirituality in the Chinese 
Christians of your community ? Are you praying for an awaken- 
ing? Is it possible that if we missionaries more early and 
earnestly seek the solitary place of _— that our Chinese 
brethren will ‘‘ follow after 


(2).—By KEEPING A PRAYER LIST. 


Our task is to promote effectual intercession. Much of 
Our prayer is ineffectual because it is indefinite, desultory 
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and incomplete. Many things and persons crowd in upon our 
minds and hearts to be prayed for but are as easily crowded 
out. We don’t pray to a finish, we don’t keep our mind on 
the goal. I went into a sick room in a hospital and saw the 
patient’s chart. It seemed to me there was little left for the 
physician or nurse to guess about in the case of that person. 
How much do we actually know of the sick souls unto which 
we minister. How ‘intelligently do we pray? I went into 
a school room; the missionary showed me her record book 
with a little square for each girl. She knew every study she 
took at what hour and what her grades were. How many little 
squares are in your prayer list? Intercession is the most 
delicate task in the world ; needs the most thorough diaguosis 
of the case ; the most complete knowledge of the condition. 


(3).—BY KEEPING A PRAYER DIARY. 


You keep your annual reports ; you record the number of 
patients treated in the hospital ; the increase of students in the 
school; the men and women converted through evangelistic 
work. Why not keep a record of God’s wonder working 
through prayer? Why not help bring the Acts of the Apostles 
up to date. Nothing could be more helpfully discouraging or 
more safely encouraging than a prayer diary. It would keep 
us from relying upon statistics, from counting progress in 
externals as necessarily growth in fundamentals; it would 
serve as a minor truth reflecting one’s spiritual condition. 
Blank pages discourage and humiliate but nothing could so 
stimulate to larger and ever larger ventures of faith or so keep 
us in humble grateful acknowledgment of God’s matchless 
grace as page after page of answered petitions. 


(4).—BY SPECIAL STUDY OF INTERCESSION. 


Have you ever given six months or one year to the study 
of prayer in God’s Word? Nothing I believe would so 
stimulate the passion to pray. Others have achieved and in 
the Westminster Abbey of God’s Holy Word are honored by 
being called the ‘‘ friends of God.’? Why? Get back to the 
secret of their power and you will find it in a life of intercession. 
It helps also to read from other books the teaching God has 
given to others on this subject. If you have no theme for your 
next six months Bible study why not make it intercession and 
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from every available source but pre-eminently from His divine 
word get all the help you can. 


( 5)-—-THE PRACTICE OF INTERCESSION. 


The way to promote intercession is to intercede. The 
way to learn how to pray is to pray. Have you ‘‘a desert 
place”? Have you a special appointment daily with your 
Lord? Anunhurried one? An hour or more when ‘‘the closet 
door isshut” ? ‘Enter into thine zzzer chamber and having 


shut the door pray.” : 

How can we promote intercession in the life of the Mission. 
() By a right use of the mission prayer meeting. —There 
are two kinds of mission prayer meetings. One springs from a 
sense of duty and consists of a short opening prayer, many — 
hymns, a long talk and one or two short closing prayers on 
general topics. In this kind of a meeting prayer seems to serve 
much as entrance and exit signs do in a public building; 
simply as a safe way of getting in and out. The other kind 
springs from the conviction that intercession is work, and, 
‘‘that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask it shall be done for them of my Father 
who is Heaven.” It consists of an opening prayer that truly 
opens minds and hearts to the Holy Spirit; the expert 
intercessor who knows the min of God and can direct our 
prayer according to His will, a\few carefully. chosen hymns 
that minister to the spirit of the meeting, a short talk to lead 
one’s thought to God’s omnipotent] power, matchless love and 
exhaustless grace eager to be pouted out upon His waiting 
people, then intercession—vital, jpower releasing, wonder 
working, united intercession that sets God to work according 
to His promise, ‘‘If ye ask, I will do.’’ Is your mission meet- 
ing this kind? If not, will you pray God to make it so? 

(2) By having Schools of Prayer.™After the summer Con- 
ferences on Evangelism at Kuling and Peitaiho last summer a | 
‘¢ School of Prayer’? was started ineach place. The object was 
to really enter into a school of prayer with Jesus Christ as the 
teacher ; using Andrew Murray’s ‘‘With Christ in the School of 
Prayer’’ as a text k; studying one chapter a day aud 
praying that each member of the school might become an inter- 
cessor after God’s own heart. A Shanghai book-store sold one 
hundred copies of the text book in three days. Weekly meet- 
ings for united study and intercession followed at Kuling with » 
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such blessing and helpfulness that some members conveyed 
the idea to their Mission stations upon their return. Would it 
be possible to choose some one month of the coming year in 
which as a Mission you would concentrate on such a study and 
practice of prayer in whatever way is most suited to your needs. 


. How can we promote intercession in the. Chinese Church ? 

(1) By praying more with the Chinese.—We pray for them 

but we do not pray enough wz¢h them in smaller groups or 

individually. One cannot help but feel in reading the record 

of His life that one way the greatest of all teachers taught 
His disciples to pray was by praying with them. 

(2) By such instruction of Church members regarding 
the importance, power and place of intercession that spon- 
taneously neighborhood prayer groups will be formed which will 
become the life blood of the Church, the inspiration of the 
pastor and the life saving station of the community. 

I know of such a circle that has this last year revived a 
dead church and made it a living member of the body of 
Christ. 

(3) A Monthly Day of Intercession.—Twelve days out of 
three hundred and sixty-five devoted to the greatest, most 
effectual work of the Church. Is ittoomuch? ‘‘And He spent 
the night in prayer unto God.’’ Not every member of the 
church could stop his work and go to the church to pray but 
he could make it a day of prayer. But some could. I know 
of a place when once a month every missionary puts aside 
every other kind of work to concentrate upon intercession for 
the day. Workers come in from other centers; the schools 
close and missionaries and Chinese unite in intercession for 
the releasing of God’s power. Would such a day pay in your 
station? ‘‘The greatest of all time savers is intercession.”’ 
Oh! what might not be wrought by God in this land if a 
passion for China’s salvation and spiritual awakening swept 


over the Chinese Church and the missionary body like a. 


FOREST FIRE 
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The Scout Movement in China. 

G. S. F. KEMP. 

Wistrmen of the Council, Boy Scouts. Association of China. 

To anyone who appreciates the tremendous 
value from a physical, intellectual, and moral 
point of view of the Boy Scout Movement, 
originated in England by Sir R. S. S. Baden 
Powell, it is surprising that earlier efforts 

. were not made to let the boys of China 
share in the benefits of this epoch-making 
movement. In Great Britain, America, and 

in European countries the idea was greatly appreciated, and 

scout organisations sprang up rapidly, but it was not until the 

Spring of 1913 that an organisation was formed to spread the 

movement in China, although it is only fair to say that one or 

two individual and isolated troops of Scouts had been formed 
among the boys of certain missionary institutions. | 

The Chinese Boy Scouts’ Association - fa ®) 
was established with the expressed purpose of spreading the 
scouting idea throughout the country, and although the 
Association has been working quietly and within a limited area 
it has always kept in view the object of making the movement 
a national one. During the week of Olympic Games held in 
Shanghai in May an enthusiastic meeting of people interested 
in the Movement was held under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Chun Mung-yew, the President of the Association, and it was 
decided to recognise the gathering as the first meeting of the 
national Boy Scouts Association of China, and that the original 
Chinese Boy Scouts Association should be recognised as the 
(National) Boy Scouts Association of China after at least six 
representatives of the great cities of China had been added 
to the already existing Council. : 

It was in April, 1913, when a small band of enthusiasts got 
together at the Municipal Public School for Chinese, Shanghai, 
and formed themselves into an association which for a while 
contented itself with the oversight of a single troop of scouts — 
formed from among the boys of the school. During the — 
hot Summer months of this memorable year, when rebel and 
government troops were fighting in and around Shanghai, this 
_ First Shanghai Troop of Chinese Boy Scouts fully justified 
its existence. The wounded were succoured, the dead buried, 
and refugees were fed aud led to places of safety. At the 
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conclusion of the rebellion seven members of the 2 received 
the medal of the Red Cross Society. 

The next troop to be formed under thie: auspices of the 
Association was one in connection with the Y. M.C. A., the 
officials of which had taken an interest in the movement from 
the start. Then a third troop was formed in connection with 
St. John’s University, a fourth at the Shanghai Baptist College, 
and a fifth among the boys of the St. John’s Y. M.C. A. School. 
Mention must also be made of two troops formed in Canton in 
1914 in connection with the Kwantung Academy. Since the 
Scout Rally which took place on May roth, in which all the 
Shanghai scouts and a patrol from Canton took part, the affilia- 
tion has taken place of troops in connection with the Griffith John 
College, Hankow, and the Ellis Kadoorie School for Chinese 
in Shanghai, and permission has been readily granted for the 
establishment of troops at the Futan College, Siccawei, and at 
other schools in Shanghai. A training school for scoutmasters 
in Shanghai has been doing useful work for several months. 

The Far Eastern Olympic Games helped to bring the As- 
sociation into a prominence unsought by the members, and as 
a result of the Scout Rally held during the week of Olympic 
Games the Scout Movemeut in this country received a. great 
impetus, so great, in fact, that the executive officers of the 
- Boy Scouts Association of China have difficulty in coping with 
the work of ‘organising new troops and supplying information 
to those whose interest has been aroused. | 

- ‘The Association has so far been exceptionally fortunate in 
being able to command the services of some very fine men will- 
ing to take up the exacting duties of scoutmaster. It is of the 
utmost importance that great care and discretion be used in the 
selection of men for this position. The success of the Scout 
Movement depends almost entirely on the integrity of the scout- 
masters and assistant scoutmasters; unscrupulous notoriety- 
_ seeking persons. should be rigorously excluded. ~ Sir Robert 

Baden-Powell has recognized the importance of this point, and 
insists on a careful examination of each applicant before per- 
sonally issuing a warrant. Although the Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion of China does not follow the lead of the parent organisation 
in every detail, yet in this point it is to be hoped that strict 
adherence will be observed. 
The Executive Committee of the Association has issued 
tentatively a handbook in which the general principles, 
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organisation, ranks, rules and lists of badges are mentioned. 


This booklet, known as the Policy, Organisation and Rules 


of the Boy Scouts Association of China may be had of the 
Secretary, 35, Elgin Road, Shanghai. 


Our Book Table 


‘“THE VITAL FORCES OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM.”’ Sia Studies by mis- 
stonaries to Moslems, with an introduction by the Rev. S. M. ZWEMER. 
D.D., and a concluding study by Professor DUNCAN MACDONALD, D.D. 
Published by Humphrey Milford, London, on behalf of the Continua- 
tion Commuttee of the World Missionary Conference. Oxford Univer- 
sily Press, 1915. Price 3/6 net. 


All except one of these papers were published originally 
in the International Review of Missions. They are written in 
answer to the six following questions: ‘‘(1) In your contact with 
Moslems, what have you found to be the elements in their faith 
which are really vital; z.¢., which are genuinely prized as a re- 
ligious help and consolation, or which tend to influence character and 
conduct? (2) Have you, on the other hand, found in individuals 
any dissatisfaction with their faith on specific points? (3) Which 
elements in the Christian Gospel and the Christian life have you 
found to possess the greatest power of appeal? (4) Which elements 
in Christianity awaken most opposition or create most difficulty? 
(5) What elements in Islam present points of contact with Chris- 
tianity, and may be used by the teacher as a foundation on which 
to build? (6) Has your contact with Moslems shed any fresh 
light on the New Testament, or enlarged or altered your under- 
standing of what is most vital and essential in the Christian 
faith?’”’ 

The list of writers include experienced missionaries to Moslems 
in Zanzibar, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India and Sumatra ; there are 
three Britishers, three Americans, one German and oue Indian. 
Their able papers really give one photographs of life rather than 
dead statistics which one usually gets in answer to a questionaire. 
This questionaire was prepared and used in a model way: most 
vital questions were asked, there were very few questions in the 
list, and the answers of those to whom the questionaires were sent 
have been given to the public instead of a mere digest by the 
sender. The book is unique in its method of production, in its 
value and in its readableness. It is well and ably written, thor- 
oughly indexed, well printed and firmly bound. It is a genuine 
contribution to the science of missions and a model in book making. 
It should be read, marked and inwardly digested by the few 
workers in China who are striving to win the Moslems and by the 
many who ought to be attempting to do so, as well as by all who 
are trying to produce an apologetic which will win Chinese. A 
similar book in answer to similar questions written by a half dozen 
of the ablest missionaries in China would put into our hands 
material which would add to the efficiency of all workers in this 
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country. One does not dare to begin to quote from this book be- 
cause one would soon select too much material to include in a 
review. The only adverse criticism the reviewer can pass on the 
book is that some of the Arabic words which have not been trans- 
lated should have been translated. 

| W. B. P. 


‘“BootH oF HANKow,”’ W. ARTHUR TATCHELL, M.R.CGS., L.R.C.P. 
(London, Charles H. Kelly), $1.50 


The first thing that a modern book-buyer asks of a biography 
is: ‘‘Is it interesting?’’ And the second: ‘‘Is it fair and 
accurate?’’ And perhaps, thirdly, will come in questions of 
literary style. 

Dr. Robert T. Booth of Hankow was himeelt a most interest- 
ing personality, whether as schoolboy, student or missionary ; 
physician, surgeon or friend ; whether in his occasional recreations, 
or his deeds of dramatic heroism. And his friend and successor at 
the Hodge Memorial Hospital, Dr. Tatchell, has written about him 
interestingly. 

To those who knew Dr. Booth intimately his record will read 
as an acctirate piece of portraiture. With one sentence the reviewer 
would venture to disagree, namely that he ‘‘ was never a distinct 
speaker of Chinese, owing to his Irish brogue.’’ Why should not 
a trace of Irish brogue (or of Scotch burr, for the matter of that) be 
an improvement on ordinary Chinese, adding piquancy and flavour 
thereto? Also, in a sentence on the Revolution there is a little 
leaning to the local Chinese view of things. For we read of ‘‘ the 
great Manchu Parasite which has been drinking China’s best blood 
for nearly three centuries ;'’ when, as a fact, each foreign dynasty 
has first infused new stamina into China, and only in years of 
decadence has been of baneful influence. The ‘‘ great parasite,’’ 
from the days of Coufucius onwards, as chronicled in the # f, 
has been the grasp-all-one-can-get Mandarin System, which no 
foreign dynasty has succeeded in reforming. That parasite yet 
remains to be dealt with. But such a sentence does not affect the 
vivid portraiture of a robust and eventful life. 

Then, considering the fact that the book before us (as few 
readers would guess) was written in snatches at night, after days 
of strenuous medical work, the style is-admirable indeed. 


W. 


HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS TRAINING, With spectal reference fo Systems tn 
Use in China. By Cnow SHI-SAN of the Chinese Y. MC. A. School 
of Commerce, Shanghai. 318 pp. and pire Commercial Press, 
publishers. 


As a reference book upon business technique in China, this is 

_ the best of its kind. Some of the information which it contains is 

not to be found in any other book. The subjects of banking, in- 

surance, shipping, and customs notably reflect the author’s long 

business experience,—a type of research of — value in 
a worm of this sort. 
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As the text of a course in Chinese Business Methods, it would 
probably be found satisfactory. It might even be used in a con- 
versational course on the Elements of Commerce in the first year of 
an English Commercial School; though the style of the book might 
at times be found too ponderous for immature students or beginners 
in the language. 

There is certainly a need for such a text book as this ; but as. 
is also the case with a treatise on business administration, it is 
extremely difficult to select suitable subject-matter. It must, of 
course, touch on banking, insurance, transportation, public finance, 
accounts, correspondence, and economics. Now in Commercial 
Middle Schools each of these subjects is touched upon in the first 
year of the course in either business arithmetic or bookkeeping ; 
and they are again taken up in the advanced years and given 
exhaustive treatment as full-course subjects. Difficulty necessarily 
arises when the attempt is made to select somewhat coherent 
material which will not fal] naturally into full-course subjects, or 
which can profitably be taught twice or thrice over. In dealing 
with these technical diffulties Mr. Chow seems withal to have 


succeeded admirably. | | 


LECTURES ON SUNDAY SCHOOL WorRK, #y Rev. JAMES B. WEBSTER, Shang- 
hat Baptist Theological Seminary. Published by the China Sunday 


School Union. 


Ten lectures delivered to the students at the above institution, 
based not on preconceived notions of how Sunday School work 
ought to be done in China because it happens to be done in a cer- © 
tain way in the West, but the outcome of personal study and work 
in China itself. The lectures deal with such subjects as The 
Relation of the Sunday School to the National and Religious Life 
of China, The Pastor’s Responsibility, The Pastor’s Helpers, The 
General Principles of Teaching, Sunday School Organization, The 
Various Departments in the School, and a Historical Skétch of. 
Sunday Schools from the earliest periods. All the lectures are 
sane, suggestive, practical and up-to-date, and the students who 
had the privilege of listening to them must have gained enormous 
help for their future work. Now that this important phase of mis- 
sionary enterprise is beginning to find its due and proper place in 
the life of the Church, these lectures will be found invaluable, and 
we most heartily commend them as the best we know of for the 
purpose of erisuring guidauce, inspiration, tact and efficiency. 

SEER. 


THRoucH THE GATES INTO THE CIty. Memorials Of STEWART and KATE © 
AMartyred missionaries of the China Inland Mission. By 
ISABELLA C. MacLeop CAMPBELL. Morgan and Scott Ld., 12 Pater- 


noster Buildings, London, £.C., 1/- met. 
This is a small volume of twenty-nine pages with a very brief 
Preface and short Introduction. From the Preface we learn that 
the main reason for issuing the book is to increase the interest of a 
story entitled, ‘The Worth of a Soul’ which appeared quite a few 
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years ago in China’s Millions. In re-telling that story the outstand- 
ing incidents in the careers of the missionaries mentioned are given. 
The ‘Story’ referred to has to do with a very definite answer to 

prayer for guidance on the part of Mr. Stewart McKee whereby a 
poor old beggar, who had been seeking to hear about the Gospel, 


for twelve years, entered into rest. 
There are quotations made from the writings of Marshall 


Broomhall, Esq., B.A., and Pastor D. J. Finlay of Glasgow gives a 
short account of the work of grace in that city in the year 1882 in 
which year Stewart McKee was converted. i 
-_ ‘The three short chapters into which the book is divided are:— 

How I first met Stewart and Kate McKee, The leading of the Lord 
-and The last days in Ta-T‘ung. The only fault we have to find 
with the writer is that the book is far too brief. 

W. MC. 


CALENDAR OF BIBLE LESSONS FOR DEVOTIONAT, READING OR Stopy. 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 80 Cents. | 


This Calendar gives the Bible readings in chronological order 
and in harmony, so that the various statements relating to the 
same thing mostly come together in the lesson. In the Appendix 
brief explanations are given and an outline of history to the 
present time, whilst there is an Index giving the lessons in their 
historical order. An interesting feature in the Calendar is that it 
has grown for many years past in the daily readings of the veteran 
compiler, Rev. Charles Leaman. As ideas grew they shaped them- 
selves into their present form and this without any special labour 

or preconceived plan. But it was thought that what had been so 
useful in his own reading might help others who desire a plan and 
have no time to make one for themselves. Should it be felt that 
something of the kind would be useful to our Chinese Christians 
this can be easily put in shape for them. Those who can read 


English might helpfully follow this plan. 


JoHN WILLIAMS, THE SHIPBUILDER, /y BASIL, MATHEWS, M.A. L£difor of 
the L. M.S. Published by the Oxford University Press. Price 2[- net. 


A book of 292 pages, with some beautiful illustrations. Mr. 
Mathews has won world-wide fame through his previous works, 
more especially ‘‘ Livingstone the Pathfinder ’’ and ‘‘ Greatheart of 
Papua’’ (James Chalmers). We found it impossible to put down 
this book until we had read every word of it, and were sorry that 
there was no more to read. It reads like a poem. The main facts 
in the life of the great missionary, the Martyr of Erromanga, are 
given with a vividness and clearness that fascinate. Was there 
ever a life more full of stirring events, deeper devotion, unreserved 
consecration, and strange charm? We open wide the door of 
welcome to. this unique book. It is a story that will live as a frag- 


tant memory in all hearts that study this book. 
| SEER. 
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PAKHOI Mission Hosprrat, DISPENSATORY. Compiled by NEVILLE BRAD- 
LEY, M.B., B.Ch., and C.G.S, BARONSFEATHER, M.A., M.B., LL.B, 
Published at the C.M S. Press, Pakhot, S. China. 1914. Price 25 cents. 


This handy booklet containing the formulae of well-known 
hospital stock mixtures, has been compiled especially for. Chinese 
medical students ‘and physicians, but as the exigencies of missionary 
life in China forage many lay missionaries who have received a 
certain amount of medical training to undertake dispensary work, 
the booklet may be serviceable to them also as a considerable 
number of the prescriptions are for simple and easily recognised 
ailments. | 


> 6 


IN PREPARATION. 


Christian Literature Society : 


Life of Lord Lister. | ; 
Commandments of Jesus, by Dr. Horton, zs 
Roland Allen’s ‘‘ Mission Methods.’’ 

Passiou for Souls, by Dr. Hallenbeck. 

Deeper Truths Series of Tracts. 


- REPORTS RECKIVED. 


Report of The-China Agency of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty for the 

year ending December 31st, 1914. 

As in former years this Report gives a statesimanlike view of the larger 
situation, presents encouraging figures, and in the selection from the corres- 
pondence with the many workers in charge of distribution gives us many 
graphic details reminding us that God’s Word is living and that the entrance 
of that Word giveth light. The following brief statistical summary of the 
year’s work will show how great a demand there has been for the Scriptures, 
and with what measure of success that demand has been met :—5 New transla- 
tions received for publication; 6 Versions being translated or revised; 3,425,102 
Bibles, Testaments and portions printed ; 2,433,899 volumes issued ; 2,659,839 
volumes circulated ; 365 Colporteurs wholly or partially employed and 30 


Bible-women employed. 


Annual Repori for year 1914 of the International Friends Institute, Chung- 
king, West China. | 
This beautifully illustrated Report describes the operations of a unique 

Institute which was started five years ago by the Friends Foreign Mission 

Association, London, England. The idea arose out of a desire to help the » 

merchant class in the largest commercial centre of West China, by bringing 

Chinese and foreigners into closer contact with each other, and creating a 

more friendly and cordial feeling between the two; and also to bring pro- 

minently before merchants the value to themselves and to their country of 
true Christianity ; and to emphasize those vital principles which underlie the 


Civilization of the West. 


Annual Report of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China, publish- 
ed by the National Committee, 3 and 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
Should any of our readers not have received this handsomely got up 

report we would strongly advise them writing to the above address for a copy. 

We congratulate the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China on the 

strength of their organization, the excellence of their equipment and the 

encouraging spiritual results. The large staff of workers all over China have 
identified themselves with every forward movement for the uplift of China. 
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Second Annual Report of the Shanghai Mission to Ricksha Men, 1914-1915. 
Remarkable results are recorded in the Report before us of an exception- 
ally well directed work sympathically carried on amongst a hitherto neglect- 
ed class. We are glad to note that the Church membership consists of 35 
carefully tested men and women, who give many evidences of their sincerity 
by self denial and efforts to bring to others the knowledge they have received ; 
200 are enrolled as ‘enquirers,’ and are under special instruction and observa- 
tion. In -iesmcgy og by a branch hall was opened in Kashing Road, in the eastern 
district where it is estimated about 10,000 ricksha coolies are congregated. 
It is the first experience these men have had of any interest in their welfare 
being shown them, and they respond wonderfully to it. The building is 
nightly packed with eager listeners. Further particulars may be had on 
application to the Founder and ‘Honorary Director, Mr. George Matheson, 


1a, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 


Prospectus of the Ginling College, The Union College for Women in the 
angtze Valley—i915. 


The Annual Regisier and Report of the Shaniung Christian University, 


Shantung, China, 1975. 
Report 


vf First Annual Convention on the Education of the Blind and the 
of the Far East, Pyengyang, Korea. 


—- 
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A CORRECTION, 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: Allow me to point 


out an error in the RECORDER, 


May issue. It contains two pic- 
tures which have to do with 
the famous general Yo Fei fj 
Fe, but the dates given are not 
the right ones. 650-684 was 
the time of the reign of Kao 
Tsung, T‘ang Dynasty ; another 
Kao Tsung, of the Southern 
Sung . Dynasty, reigned from 
1127-1163, and in his time Yo- 
Fei was general. Dr. Faber’s 
Chronological Handbook men- 
tions him first under 1129, and 
Ts‘in Kwei under 1130. 
Yo Fei and his son were 
murdered by him in 1141, and 
it may be pessible that the 
tombs on the first picture are 
those of these two men. 


Respectfully yours, 
| H. Wirt, 


CHANGSHA. 


HOUSE SCREENS. 


To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I was interested 
in reading Dr. Dobson’s article on 
house screens in the April num- 
ber of The CHINESE RECORDER. 
I trust I shall not be considered 
impertinent if I offer a criticism 
or two. 

Most of the suggestions are 
very good but I think there was 
a serious error as to one or 
two points. The most important 
thing about screen wire is the 
size of the mesh. Twelve or 
fourteen meshes to the inch is 
entirely too coarse. It will let 
any number of the smaller mos- 
quitoes through. Screen wire 
should have at least eighteen 
meshes to the inch for any part 
of China that I am familiar with. 

The suggestion to nail the 
frames in between: the glass 
windows and the shutters is all 


right if you have French or 


casement windows: But where 
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there are sliding windows the 
glass cannot be washed without 
going to the trouble of removing 
the screens for each washing. 
It seems to me a better sugges- 
tion is to put the frames on 


hinges. 
Very sincerely yours, 
CuHAs. S. SETTLEMEYER. 
NANKING, 


BULLOCK’S PROGRESSIVE 
EXERCISES. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In his reference 
to the late Professor Bullock’s 
‘‘ Progressive Exercises in the 
Chinese Written Language’’ in 
the April issue of ‘‘ The REcor- 
DER’’ Mr. Pettus certainly does 
not do justice to the author’s 
intention nor I think to his 
achievement in the second edition 
of the book. Mr. Pettus’s criti- 
cism apparently refers to the first 
edition. The second is revised 
to meet just such a criticism, 
with reference to which Professor 
Bullock said in his introduction: 
I therefore determined that in the 
next edition, without destroying the 
general plan and character of the 
work, I would as far as possible sub- 
stitute or introduce longer passages. 
The attempt to do this has proved a 
much more serious task than I had 
anticipated and has involved the 
entire recasting of more than half 
the book. | 


In the newer edition longer 
passages may be said to begin at 
Exercise 16 and increase there- 
after. The number of exercises 
are 83. The book is an excellent 
introduction to Chinese idiom. 


Yours truly, 
T. W. DovuGLas JAMES. 
CHAOCHOWFD, 


A REPLY. 


Zo the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: I am very glad 
that Mr. James has called atten- 
tion to the second edition of 
Bullock’s ‘‘ Progressive Exerci- 
ses in the Chinese Written Lan- 
guage.’’ In the April issue of 
THE RECORDER I reviewed the 
first edition. I had not seen the — 
second edition. I have secured 
it and examined it carefully. 
The second edition is an im- 
provement over the first, but 
unfortunately Professor Bullock 
was not thorough-going enough 
in following the advice of the 
friend who, he states, told him 
‘‘that he thought students found 
it very wearisome to toil through 
the vast number of unconvected 
sentences that these exercises con- 
tained.’’ He has improved the 
book by recasting half of it and 
giving connected discourse in- 
stead of isolated sentences. ~Un- 
fortunately the other half remains 
as it was. | 
This book is evidently written 
for students who know nothing 
about Chinese and who take this 
book as the one on which they 
begin the study of the language. 
Fortunately, most of the mission- 
ary students of the language in 
China postpone the study of the 
literary language until they have 
had a year or more in study of 
the colloquial. I believe that 
Baller’s ‘‘ Wenli Lessons’”’ is_ 
better for beginning the study of 
Wenli, because Mr. Baller either 
knew from experience or learned 
from wise friends before he pre- 
pared the book in the first place, 
that it is more profitable to study 
long passages than a vast number 
of unconnected sentences. 


Yours truly, 
Wm. B. PETTUS. 
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EXACT BIBLICAL TRANSLATION. | 


To the Editor of 
‘Tum CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Iam sorry to seem 
conteutious, but in the interests 
of such an important matter as 
exact Biblical translation, I 
must support Bishop Norris’ . 
criticism against Mr. Baller’s 
very unsatisfactory explanation. 

I would only suggest that he 
should drop [ff] as superfluous 
and not in the text. 

As against the statement that 
there is no ‘‘answer’’ here in 
the English sense of the word, 
so that [i] 2 would be irrele- 
vant,’’ I would also state an 
authority ‘‘ like the 
Hebrew ‘ anah,’ means to take 
up speech, and that in connec- 
tion with some given occasion to 


which what is said is understood . 


to refer by way of rejoinder.’’ 
Mr. Baller’s references are un- 
fortunate, two of them, 1 Sam. 
Xv. £5 and xxii. 1, are probab- 
ly quoted wrongly as they have 
no connection with the point, 
but the others meet the conditions 
expressed above, which disposes 
of the charge of irrelevancy. 
Moreover the R. V. mandarin 
is inconsistent. In a precisely 
similar case, so far as the Greek 
is concerned, but in which 
according to Mr. Baller’s view 
(though I do not allow it) i] 
might be regarded as irrelevant, 
it is given, see Matt. xi. 25. 
Possibly this may be regarded 
by some as a small matter, but 
it is most important in view of 
the principle involved. The duty 
of a translator is to faithfully set 
forth the whole content of the 


original ot to exercise his 
judgment as to whether it is 
irrelevant or not. The R. V., 


excellent as it is, is marred in 
_ places by the tendency to trans- 
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of the passage an impossibility. 


[By Associated Press Cable.] 
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late in accordance with some in- 
terpretation of a passage, rather 
than to give a faithful translation 
of the original. The objection 
to this is obvious. 

In conclusion let me give two 
passages as illustrating this line. 

Matt. vii. 6. By the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘chu,’’ swine, in 
place of the pronoun in the 
original, the meaning, as brought 
out by a consideration of the 
structure of the passage, is en- 
tirely changed. Matt. xvi. 28. 
Here, ‘‘ shall not taste of death 
until (€ws) they see,’’ is given 
as ‘‘ before they die (taste of 
death) shall certainly see,” an 
altogether different statement. 
Now it is quite evident that an 
interpretation, and that without 
doubt an erroneous one, in the 
minds of the translators, was 
responsible for this translation. 
The result is appalling. It com- 
mits our Lord to a statement 
manifestly incorrect, creates a 
difficulty for which some plaus- 
ible explanation must be found, 
and makes a correct exposition 


The need for care and exactitude 
need not be emphasized. 
Yours faithfully, 

B. CurRTIS WATERS. 


MISSIONARIES AND POLITICS. 


To the Editor of | 
‘‘THR CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: I enclose a clipping 
from a Pittsburg newspaper being 
an Associated Press Cable which 
would naturally be printed in all 
important home papers. 

U. S. IS ASKED To INTERVENE. 

as | ion in China, Danger 


Peking, April 17.—Intervention by 
the United States in the negotiations 
now proceeding between China and 
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Japan is recommended to President 
Wilson in the appeal recently sent 
to him by American missionaries 
in this country. The message was 
5,000 words long and was forwarded 
to Washington by cable. It char- 
acterized the goers demands on 
China as acts of aggression, such as 
eventually will present a menace to 
the United States. Recalling the 
fact that the Japanese have at present 
in this country double their usual 
quota of troops, amounting to 60,000 
men, the missionaries urge that Japan 
be notified that the excess of troops 
should be removed. 

The petition asks President Wilson 
to demand of China, and not of Japan, 
American participation in the con- 
ference now under way. It is sug- 
gested that Great Britain and other 
nations be invited to participate, 

Declaring that ‘‘ we wish it under- 
stood that we are not partisans,’’ the 
message denounces ‘‘ Japanese aggres- 
sion’’ as ‘‘a danger not only to 
China, but eventually to America,” 
and adds: ‘‘ Shall we go on forever 
being fooled by fair speeches made 
at full dress banquets. at the Japanese 
capital.’’ 

_It seems to your correspond- 
ent that such things as this 
concern the whole missionary 


body in China, and to some of 


us at least, it appears to place 
the missionary body in a false 
light. It is hardly consonant 
with our position as messengers 
of the Gospel to be interfering 
in the political policies of any 


country, and especially consider- | 


ing our position in China as for- 
eigners who are allowed freedom 
of movement and the privilege 
of exercising our ministry solely 
upon the grounds that this is 
our sole reason for being here at 
all. 

No matter how deeply we may 
deplore the political misfortunes 
of the country or how anxious 
we may be to alleviate her 
miseries, it nevertheless seems 
unbecoming to indulge in any 
such arraignment of a power 
with which China may be in 
negotiation as that contained in 
the article referred to. Nor does 


it seem becoming for us. who 
have come out from America 
as messengers of the Prince of 
Peace to be suggesting to our 
President what course of' action 
he should pursue in dealing with . 
a purely political problem. Shall 
we disregard the effect that such 
actions may have upon our 
brethren who are laboring in 
Japan for the same cause as we 
are here in China? And after 
all is said, will any such article 
as this help the cause of China 
politically? China undoubtedly 
has the sincere sympathy of 
every missionary laboring with- 
in her borders, but we should, 
before giving such vehement 
expression to it, cousider our 
calling as servants of Christ and 
avoid any action which tends 
to stir up the enmity of those 
among whom our brethren are 
laboring, or bring embarrassment 
upon the leaders of the country 
in which we live, or upon those 
of the land from which we 
come. With the hope that the 
missionary body as a whole may 
escape the responsibility for any 
such hasty and ill considered 
action, I am 3 


Yours truly, 
J. M. B. 


SHANGHAI, 


THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION. 


To the Editor of | 
‘‘ THE CHINKSE RECORDER.”’ 


Dear Sir: In a lecture given 


by the Rev. Professor Adam 
C. Welsh, D.D., Theological De- 
partment, Edinburgh, we read, 
‘* During recent years there has 
appeared in Old Testament criti- 
cism, a change of attitude. To 
speak broadly, men are not mere- 
ly questioning some of the results 
arrived at, but revising certaiu 
of the canons set up, by the 
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| school which passes under the 
name of Wellhausen.~The Well- 


hausen theory was framed under 


the influence of certain dominant 
conceptions as to the origin and 
growth of religion which were 
then current. In part it owed 
its success to the simple fact 
that it thus fell in with the 
Zeitgeist. Evolution was in the 
air, and the theory seemed to 
apply evolution to the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew religion. 


But evolution with laws bor- 


rowed from the physical order 
is apt to blunder badly when it 
is applied to religion at all, and 
especially to blunder when it is 


applied to the Hebrew religion 


which gives so large a space to 
prophecy. For the prophets 
claimed and exercised the right 
to stand out from the natural 
course of development. But the 
theory submitted the prophets 
to a scheme of evolution which 


had not been patient enough to 


learn the laws of development 
of religion from religion itself.’’ 
This testimony is all the more 
weighty because of its measured 
language. There is no denial 
of evolution as such, but it is 
pointed out that it is apt to 
_ blunder badly when applied out- 
side of the physical order. 
Evolution is strictly speaking a 
biological term relating. to what 
has life, so that the word 
development has been used of 
the theory of progress in reli- 
gious and moral ideas. 
Accepting the statements of 
experts, there are facts concern- 
ing living organisms which are 
satisfactorily explained by some 
theory of the evolution of the 
simpler into the more complex. 
Such are the existence of what are 
known as ‘ Vestiges’. ‘‘ Strewn 
along the path of evolutionary 


change are left derelict organs 


known as vestigial. Such for 
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instance are the vestigial hind- 
limbs in whales . . the much 
reduced wing in flightless birds.”’ 
Now it is according to the true 
order of science, as has been 
pointed out from the days of 
Bacon onwards, to admit the 
truth of a theory based upon 
previously ascertained facts. 
But it is equally contrary to 
science to maintain a _ theory 


‘where there are no such facts. 


While, then, we may admit the 
truth of evolution in the physical 
realm, we must deny its opera- 
tion in the moral realm where 
there are no sufficient. facts to 
uphold it. Now it is of the 
moral history of man that the 
Bible especially treats. How 
can any theory of evolution 
furnish the key to its meaning, 
when the very subject of which 
it treats is not amenable to any 
such theory? What the Bible 
of the thorough going evolution- 
ist is made to teach us is that 
there is no fall but as ‘a stage 
But what the Bible 
actually teaches is human failure 
and Divine activity, and over- 
ruling of that failure. (C. 
Morgan) Where there is moral 
progress it is due to revelation 
from above and not to evolution 
from below. The evolutionist 


with the aid of the Name theory 


and his doctrine of development 
tends to turn the Bible upside 
down, to put the prophets be- 
fore the law, ruling out the 
patriarchs as eponymous myths. 
But the archaeologists say ‘‘ the 
history of civilization is found to 
be only partially that of the 
evolutionary theory of early 
Israelite history, but very exactly 
that of the Biblical narrative.’’ 
(Prof. M. Kyle) ‘‘The whole 


application of a supposed law 
of evolution to the religious and 
secular history of the ancient 
Oriental world is founded on 
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what we now know to have 


been a huge mistake.’’ (Prof. 
Sayce) 


Wherever evidence 
exists with the rarest exceptions 
the history of religion among 
men is a history of degeneration, 
and the development of a few 
Western nations in inventions and 
in civilization during recent cen- 
turies should not blind us to the 
fact that among the vast majority 
of nations the history of man- 
ners and civilisation is a history 
of degeneration.” (Sir W. Ram- 
say). Even Dr. A. Russell 
Wallace, co-discoverer with Dar- 
win of the theory of Natural 
Selection, the last person one 
would expect such a testimony 
from, latterly said, ‘There has 
been no advance ‘either in in- 
tellect or morals from the days 
of the earliest Egyptians and 
Syrians down to the keel-laying 
of the latest dreadnought.’’ 
These are the testimonies of 
first rate men with a first hand 
knowledge of the facts. They 
show that the Bible view of 
humanity is after all the true 
one. The application of an 
evolutionary theory to the Bible, 


not being the key that fits the 
lock, tends to undermine belief 
in the Bible and in undermining — 
it, to undermine assent to the 
moral standards which it sets up. 
And the result is that we are 
witnessing a return to barbarous 
practices by those whose superior 
though misapplied learning: led 
men to expect far other conduct 
from them. Wrong application 
of a theory that may be admitted 
to be’ true enough in its own 
sphere, is resulting as it always 
does in seriously wrong con- 
duct. A consideration therefore 
of how far we may goin admit- 
tance of the truth of evolution 
without disloyalty to the Bible is 
of importance ; moreover,'the in- 
creasing recognition of the limits 
of evolution promises well for the 
immediate future as regards a 
return to faith. And I gather 
that such a return has been 
already noticed in the very 
country which led in departure 
therefrom. © 


Yours sincerely, 
F. MADELEY. 


‘Ts‘INGCHOWFU. 


Missionary News 


Vacation Course for Missionaries. 


The Board of Study for the 
preparation of missionaries is 
arranging for a vacation course 
of specialized missionary study, 
to be held during the month of 
August, in Cambridge. The sub- 
jects to be treated are: Anthro- 
pology, Buddhism, Educational 
Psychology and Method, General 
Introduction to the Study of 
Languages, Hinduism, History 
of Missions, Islam, Manuscripts, 
their discovery and decipher- 
ment, Missionary Methods, Pho- 


netics, treated from the stand- 
point of the Eastern languages, | 
Primitive Sociology, Religions 
of China and Korea. Further 
particulars may be obtained 
from The Secretary, 2, Church 
Crescent, Muswell Hill, Lon- 
don, N. 

The Executive Committee is 
prepared to consider confiden- 
tially a limited number of cases 
in which deserving students are 
unable to meet, in whole or in 
part, the cost ‘of the vacation 
course. 
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The Federal Council of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Christ in 
China, Fourth Meeting. 


Since the year 1900, the vari- 
ous branches of the Presbyterian 
Church of Christ in China have 
been discussing the feasibility 
and desirability of a union of 
these several branches into one 
body. | 

From 1902-1907 a representa- 
tive ‘‘ committee on Presbyterian 


Union’’ met four times to dis- . 


cuss and prepare plans for union. 
_ At its fourth meeting in 1907, 
the committee was dissolved and 
‘‘The Federal Council of the 
Presbyterian Church of Christ 
in China’’ was organized. This 
Council met again in 1909, and 
in 1914. At its meeting at 
Tsinanfu, in 1914, 29 delegates, 
representing 17 Presbyteries, 
were present (only two Presby- 
 teries were unrepresented). After 

prolonged discussion the council 
resolved that the time had arrived 
for the formation of one General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Christ in China, 
‘prepared a general statement of 
doctrine and of organization for 


the proposed General Assembly, 


and arranged for the remitting 
of these to the several Pres- 
_byteries throughout China, ask- 
ing them to report to the Federal 
Council meeting at Shanghai in 
May 1915. 

According to this arrangement 
the council met in the church 
at 18 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
on Thursday, May 6, 1915. Iu 
the absence of the Moderator, 
Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., the 
opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. D. MacGillivray, 
D.D., who was later elected Mo- 
derator. Rev. Chang Pao Ch’u 
was re-elected Stated clerk, and 
a O. V. Armstrong, English 
clerk. 


Missionary News 


Reports were received 
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from twenty-three Presbyteries, 
of which only one was unfavor- 


able to the formation of a General 


Assembly. A committee was 
appointed to collate these reports, 
and report at a later sederunt. 
The Statistical Report Forms 
prepared by the China Continua- 
tion Committee were examined 
and approved for general use by 
the Presbyterian Churches in 
China. The treasurer’s accounts 
were audited and certified cor- 
rect. Rev. J. M. Blain was elect- 
ed treasurer. 

The committee collating the 
remits from Presbyteries report- 
ed, submitting on the basis of 
these reports, the following find- 
ings :— 


1. The Presbyterian Church has for 
many years been organizing Pres: 
byteries, Synods, Federal Councils, 
and now the time has arrived to form 
a General Assembly. 


2. The a of this General As- 
sembly shall be :—to be the bond of 
faith, practice and discipline; and to 
be the representative of the Pres- 
byterian Church in China in relation 
to other Churches, for the glory of 


3. The organizaiton shall consist 
of members of Synods and Presbyte- 
ries who are sent as delegates, in the 
proportion of two from each Pres- 
bytery, and two more if the church- 
members connected with a Presbytery 
exceed 3,000. The officers shall be 
a Moderator, Vice-moderator, Stated 
clerk, Temporary clerk, English cor- 
responding secretary, and treasurer. 
A quorum shall consist of twenty. 

rsous representing at least four 

resbyteries. 


4. The General Assembly shall 
meet once in two years, or once in 
three years (4s hereafter decided by 
Presbyteries). A prove nata meeting 
may be convened at the request of 


six members from as many Pres- 


byteries. 
5 The functions and powers of the 


General Assembly shall be :— 


(a) To organize, divide, and define 
the boundaries of Synods. 

(6) To decide remits regularly sent 
up by Synods, 
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(2) To define the doctrine and 
polity of the Church. 
(zd) To decide all questions of dis- 


_cipline relating to doctrine. 


6. That the Federal Council appoint 
a committee:— 

(1) To examine and compare the 
Creeds, Systems of Government, and 
Rules of Order at present used in the 
various Synods and Presbyteries ; and 
prepare a Book of Rules of Faith and 
Order for the General Assembly. 

(2) To remit to Synods and Pres- 
byteries these revised Rules for con- 


_ sideration and report. 


(3) To request Synods and Pres- 
byteries to make further suggestions 
to the Federal Council. 

(4) To take into consideration the 
best method of raising an endowment 
of $20,000.00 to provide for the ex- 
penses of the General Assembly. 


7. That there must be a three- 


_ fourths’ majority of all Presbyteries to 


make these the Rules of the Church. 


The following committee was 
appointed on the Book of Rules 
of Faith and Order :—Reverends 
P. F. Price, D.D., Nanking, 
Chairman ; T’ung——, Swatow; 
Li Heng Ch’un, Shanghai; W. 
M. Hayes, D.D., Tsinan; A. L. 
Warnshuis, Amoy, with the cor- 
responding alternates; Reverends 
J. C. Garritt, D.D., Nanking ; 
J. C. Gibson, D.D., Swatow; 
Chang Pao Ch’u, Shanghai; Li 
Pen Ken, Peking; Hsie Chih 
Hsi, Ningpo. 

At 3.30 p.m. on Monday, May 
roth, the Council adjourned, to 
meet’ again next year, the ar- 
rangement of time and place be- 
ing left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 


Report of Union Lutheran 
Conference. 


In giving a short account of 
the above named Conference 
permit me first to point to the 
fact that the I.utheran Church is 
a conservative and somewhat ex- 
clusive church. Especially is this 


true of the American Lutheran 
church bodies. It is not so 
true of the Continental church, 
I believe, and yet German radic- 
alism is happily not so prevalent 
and has not taken such deep 
root among the people as many 
are wont to think. 

This conservative tendency 
manifests itself no less in the 
church’s foreign mission work 
than in its home life. The 
catise of this conservative tend- 
ency must be sought, I believe, 
in its body of confessions and 
its faithful adherence to them, 
rather than in national charac- 
teristics. The fact, however, 
that the Lutheran Church is 
made up of people of so many 
countries and tongues, who for 
centuries have lead a more or 
less exclusive national life, has 
certainly also tended to give 
it a conservative stamp. — 

And yet the Lutheran Church 
has not been unaffected by the 
movements in the interest of co- 
operation, federation and union. 
This fact is most apparent in its 
foreign mission work. Of late 
Lutherans have taken part in 
world as well as in national 
mission conferences of an inter- 
denominational character. 

It is, however, within the 


sphere of its own denomination 


that it has been active along the 
lines of co-operation and union, 
and it will be within this sphere — 
that such activity will attain any 
substantial results for a long 
time to come. 

With regard to China, the de- 
sire to unite the scattered forces 
of the various Lutheran Mis- 
sions was voiced even before the 
1907 Centenary Conference in 
Shanghai. But it was at this 
time that the idea of union work 
among Lutherans of Central 
China received a new impulse 


and began to bear fruit. Six 
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years later the dedication of the 
Central China Union Lutheran 
Theological Seminary was cele- 
brated. A little later the pub- 
lication of a union church paper 
was begun. The founding of 
the above Institution has given 
a new impetus to the cause of 
union, and plans for union in 
other branches of work are 
being discussed. There are es- 
pecially four questions in which 
co-operation is earnestly desired 
at the present time. They are: 
the preparation of a draft for a 
common liturgy and a common 
church organization, co-opera- 
tion in literary work, and a 
union college. In order to 
discuss these questions a union 
- conference of most of the Luth- 
eran Missions in Central China 
was called. The Conference met 
at the Union Lutheran Semin- 
ary, Shekow, Hupeb, April 9-12. 
The following missions were 
represented. The Hange Synod 
Mission, the Norwegian Mis- 
sionary Society, the Finnish 
Missionary Society, the Ame- 
rican Lutheran Mission, the 
Augustana Synod Mission, the 
Norwegian Synod Mission, and 
the Lutheran Free Church 
Mission. Rev. E. Arndt of a 
German Lutheran Mission in 
Hankow and Rev. W. Kastler of 
the German Church, Hankow, 
were also present. Altogether 
there were 14 delegates. Three 
other missions were invited but 
were unable to take part, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission, 
the Danish Lutheran Mission, 
Manchuria, and the Lutheran 
Brethren Mission. 

‘The Conference was rather in- 
formal in character. The chief 
aim was to meet and discuss 


matters in a general way, hoping 
to arrive at an agreement about 
fundamental principles, and the 
- broad outlines along which the 
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work might be further developed 
and completed in practical de- 
tail. It was, therefore, rather a 
surprise to the Conference to 
find, before it closed, that de- 
tailed drafts and elaborate reso- 
lutions in connection with the 
subjects under discussion, had 
been prepared—an _ excellent 
guide to. the committees that . 
have been entrusted with the 
task of completing the work 
already begun. 

The procedure of the Confer- 
ence to discuss each question 
briefly, then elect a committee 
to take it in hand, and finally to 
discuss it again on the basis 
of the reports of the commit- 
tees, which were subsequently 
adopted, appears to have been a 
wise one. 

The fear entertained by some 
of the less optimistic that the 
questions were of such a nature 
that the Conference would most 
likely run up against insur- 
mountable obstacles, proved to 
be entirely without foundation. 
On the contrary there was mani- 
fest throughout a readiness to 
understand and appreciate dif- 
fering view points. The im- 
pression was forced upon one 
that the delegates had come 
with a full realization of the 
greatness of the task and a 
heartfelt desire to work together 
in one common cause. 

In order to bring the work so 
well begun to completion, the 
Conference elected a_ general 
committee, called the Lutheran 
Church Council. Four sub- 
committees were elected, one 
for each question. These com- 
mittees shall be responsible to 
and work under the direction of 
the Council. It is self-evident 
that the work done by them 
must be submitted to the various 
mission conferences and boards 
for approval. Dr. J. Nilssen, 
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Viyang, Hunan, was elected 
chairman of this provisional 
Lutheran Church Council and 
Rev. N. A. Larsen, Kwang- 
chow, Honan, secretary. 

The work of unifying the 
scattered forces of the various 
Lutheran Missions in China is 
no small task. Most likely it 
will be impossible to bring them 
all together. But the prospect 
of joining the great majority of 
them was never brighter than it 
is now. That a movement of 
such dimensions and pregnant 
with such possibilities has been 


set on foot while the missions 


are yet young, before the organ- 
izations and practices of the 
individual. missions have had 


time to crystallize, augurs well 


for the future. It gives us 
hopes that the Lutheran Church 
also may be able to contribute 
its share toward the speedy 
evangelization of this land, and 
in enriching the Chinese Church 
with that special heritage which 


it firmly believes God has en- © 


trusted to it. | 
Yours sincerely, | 
Souck, Secretary. 


The Kaifeng Union Evangelistic 
Meetings. 


Despite the heat of the past 
week, we have seen the most 
wonderful religious gatherings 
ever held in this city. Hundreds 
have come to hear day after day 
the message of Life, the wond- 
rous gospel story of the Love of 
God. On the opening Sunday, 
May 23rd, many were turned 
away, for the largest hall we were 
able to obtain could only seat 
about one thousand. | 

The meetings were held at 
the suggestion of the Honan 
Evangelistic Committee, by the 


united efforts of all the satel 


missions represented in North 
Honan, while the organization | 
was carried on by our Kaifeng 
local committee consisting of re- 


presentatives from each of the 


missions. The various churches 


threw themselves whole-hearted- 


ly into the campaign and the 
Chinese Christians catching the 
spirit of united effort joined as 
one body. This enabled us to 
supply sufficient workers. 

The meetings were preceded 
by a week of prayer, and these 
meetings for asking blessing on 
the campaign met alternately in 
the variouschurches. The spirit 
of wrestling with God became 
more and more apparent, as also 
a sense of the importance of the 
undertaking, and a certainty of 
results. At one of these prayer 
meetings we were fortunate in 
having Mr. Wang with us. He 
is the newly appointed general 
secretary of the Chinese Mission- 
ary Society of the Sheng Kung . 
Hwei. He was a leader in Mr. 
Eddy’s meetings in his home city 
of Ch‘ang Sha last year and 
spoke of the power that we have 


in presenting a united front to 


the enemy. 

The speakers were chosen by 
our local committee, at the sug- 
gestion of the Honan Committee, 
and consisted of one Chinese and 
one foreigner. The former, Mr. 
Hu, one of the best evangelists 
of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission, was at one time a 
theatre manager. He has a 
wonderful faculty for telling 
stories in a pointed way. He 
has a powerful voice and an 
imposing presence. Being a 
rather plain man, his face when 
preaching lights up with the 
message and compels his hearers 
to give serious attention. He 
speaks in a ‘‘ Wenli’’ or classical 
style which pleases the educated 


classes in his audience, and we 
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always had a good many of the ° 


students and gentry, as well. as 


those in the humbler walks of 


life. The latter, Mr. Lack, is 
a member of the China Inland 
Mission. He is their best evan- 
gelist. A man, who before he 
came to China was accustomed 
to holding, with a lawyer friend, 
midday meetings for business 
men, and was greatly blessed in 
this work. He has a very clear 
ringing voice and speaks splen- 
did Chinese. The simplest can 
follow him with ease, and his 
pleasing delivery enables him to 
win by the brightness of his 
_ manner of speaking coupled with 
the confidence in his message. 

After every meeting, three 
were held daily, there was an 
appeal to those who wished to 
decide to follow Christ, and these 
were asked into a little side 
room. They often numbered from 
fifty to sixty. Here Mr. Lack 
spoke to them of what a follower 
of our Lord Jesus Christ might 
expect. The Christians of our 
various churches each took an 
enquirer or two, and sitting in 
the court-yard in the moonlight 
‘showed them the way more 
perfectly.’’ If they seemed to 
be sincere they were later asked 
to write down their names and 
addresses, so that we might be 
able to look them up in their 
homes. 

The morning meetings were 
for women only. The afternoon 
and evening for men. As it was 
a very hot week, sometimes 100° 
degrees in the shade, the after- 
meetings began to fall off and it 
_ Was the evening meeting which 
was the most fruitful. Yet de- 
spite | this fact we seldom had 
occasion to regret having the two 
meetings as there was quite a 
variety in the crowds who as- 
sembled from time totime. Also 
many who came at one time 
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might have been unable to attend 
at another. 

Outside of the 350 names 
handed in we must. remember 
that the seed sowing was very 
large. Many no doubt had never 
heard the gospel message before 
aud we pray that in thinking it 
over it may bear fruit in their 
lives. The speakers took turn 
about in preaching and in pre- 
They were 
fully inspired by the message 
which was full of life and power. 
We who sat among the audience 
could tell that the words were 
making an impression. The need 
of just sucha message of freedom 
from the power of sin was very 
evident. And the answer of 
God to this need in man was 
clearly set forth. I should have 
liked you to have seen the ear- 
nest attention which marked the 
Very few went 
out during the meetings and for 
the whole eight days the interest 
was sustained. | 

The hymns chosen were simple 
gospel texts, as the new comers 
were not accustomed to our 
tunes. These they soon picked 
up. One hymn they learned ‘‘I 
will follow Jesus’’ was sung at 
every meeting. As at home 
the singing appeals to them 
and is a great means to arouse 


enthusiasm. 


_ ‘The meetings were held in one 
of the large guild halls of the 
city, and it was well lighted 
with electric light. It was 
thought better to get a place not 
connected with any of the church- 
es as there is a feeling of fear 
towards the ‘‘ Fuh-Yin-Tang.’’ 
(Gospel Hall). Here with the 
roof and walls hung with Chinese 
mottoes and banners, even the 
most conservative Chinaman 
might feel at home. No doubt 
many come with the thought, ‘‘ I 
am going only this once and can 
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receive no harm. My friends 


can’t accuse me of any connection 
with these strange sects, or their 
Fuh-Yin-Tangs.’’ 

One very interesting way of 
presenting an appeal was in the 
form of a dialogue. Mr. Lack 
took the place of a representative 
of the audience and asked Mr. 


Hu such questions about the 


address to which they had just 
been listening, as any one of 
them might be expected to ask. 
They both stood on the platform 
facing the people and Mr. Hu 
answered very clearly and simply 
so that they might all hear and 
understand.. On the whole the 
tone of the meeting was oue 
of brightness and joy. The 
Christians scattered throughout, 
the audience were often asked 
to bear witness to what the 
speaker had just. said and al- 
ways there were many ready to 
stand up and tell what a great 
difference Christianity had made 
in their lives. As we looked 


upon one such witness and com- 


pared his bright hopeful face 
wlth the men all around him, it 
was in itself a testimony to the 
power of the gospel. 


The meetings euded on Sunday. 


the thirtieth in a great rally and 
on Tuesday we had a meeting of 
all the missionaries to discuss 
how best to gather in the results. 
A representative (Chinese) from 
each of the churches was ap- 
pointed to go over the names and 
arrange them into districts ac- 
cording to streets in which they 
lived. Then on Wednesday in 
a big meeting of both the Chinese 
and the foreigners a division of 
the names was made according 
to the section of the city in which 
each mission was working. Our 
work will now be to look up the 
names of the enquirers and try 
to get-them in connection with 
the church services. 


Perhaps the most difficult part 
of the mission lies before us and 
we ask those at home who are 
interested in our work, to re- 


member in their prayers these 


young enquirers. We know 
that God’s Holy Spirit will cause 
the seed to bring forth abundant- 
ly, but we hope through your 
prayers for a greater harvest, as 
God can use each of us. 

We were glad that Mr. Lack 
was able to address St Andrews 
School one morning. He found 
an encouraging response. Some 
twelve of the boys who had not 
yet decided came out boldly on 
the Lord’s side. Let us pray 
that God may raise up the 
leaders necessary to spread the 
fire of evangelism all over our 
province that the prophecy may 
come true ‘‘ That they may come 
from the East and West, and 
from the land of Sinim.’’ 


Chinese Leaders’ Conference on 
Adult Bible Study. 


This Conference will be held 
at Kuling, near Kiukiang, Cen- 
tral China, July 13th to August 
13th 1915, under the auspices of 
the China Sunday School Union, 
in co-operation with the Forward 
Evangelistic Movement and Sun- 
day School and Bible Study 
Special Committees of the China 
Continuation Committee. 


1. The Conference Problem : 


The enlistment, training, and use 
of adults for effective Bible Study and 
Teaching, Personal Work, and Christ- 
ian Service. 


2. Special Topics: 

(a) Methods of the organized Adult 
Bible Class Department of Sunday 
School Work. 

(b) The organization, conduct and 
follow-up of an Evangelistic Forward 
Movement. 

(c) Methods and courses of study 
suitable for various classes of enquir- 
ers. 
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(d) Personal Work in leading men 

to Christ. 

_ (e) Forms and Method of voluntary 

ete., etc. 


3. Method : 


The Conference Topics will be pre- 
sented by able leaders and thoroughly 
discu in open conference. The 
selected methods and courses will 
then be so studied and mastered both 
in theory and in actual practice so 
that the delegates should be able to 
return measurably fitted to act as 
leaders in organizing and carrying 
forward an effective Adult Bible Class 
movement in the individual churches 
of their several districts. 


4. Qualifications of Delegates : 


The problem outlined above has not 
been satisfactorily solved in China. 
We need your best men to help in the 
formulation of courses and methods 
adapted to the opportunity. 

It would seem unwise to select as a 
delegate one without distinct spiritual 
power, teaching ability, and wiuning 
personality. 

He must, moreover, while fitted to 
be a leader of others on his return, 
yet be humble enough to sit for a 
month as a learner, and earnest en- 
ough to accept frank criticism in his 
‘‘practice class’’ work, from fellow 


delegates aud Conference leaders. | 


We feel it to be of prime importance 
‘not only to the future of Adult Bible 
Class movement in your locality but 
also for the good of his fellow delegates 
in Conference, that your delegate 
be the best man you have. 

Mandarin will be used in the Con- 
ference. It is absolutely necessary 
that the delegate should not only 
understand Mandarin but also be able 
to talk and teach and thus be able to 
take his part in the discussions and 
‘* practice teaching.” | 


5. Delegates to be under Special 


Appointment: 


Unless your delegate looks forward 


to special service on his return, his 
work at the Conference cannot be of 
the best, either for you or for himself; 
the problems he is to help discuss and 


to which he must find an adequate 


solution, and practice at the Con- 
ference, will not be real ones to him. 
We strongly urge that all delegates 


should come to the Conference realiz-. 


ing the need of Adult Bible Class 
study and teaching and be under 
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definite appointment, for whole or 
part time, to lead in nizing and 
carrying forward Adult Bible Class 
work on their return, Coming with 
a problem and a purpose, we h 

they may return instructed and in- 


spired. 
6. Conference Leaders : 
Members of the China Sunday 


School Union, Bible Study and For- 


ward Evangelistic Movement Com- 
mittees, will be the Conference leaders. 
The general work of the Conference 
will be under the guidance of the 
Secretaries of the China Sunday 
School Union and of members of the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement Com- 
mittee, The t missionary leaders 
available will be secured for special 


courses and lectures. 


7. Sessions : 


There will be at least five hour’s 
class and conference work each day. 
It should be well understood that the 
Conference is in a real sense a school. 
We do not use the word ‘‘school’”’ 
however, because the Conference lead- 
ers would be learners as well as teach- 
ers. They recognize the difficulties of 


the problem, and would, in mutual 


conference with your best men, seek 
out and master together the technique 
of a real solution to the problem, 
While the work of the Conference 
will not be easy, the exceptional 
advantages of Kuling in climate, 
exercise, etc., should make the month 
of physical as well as of mental and 
spiritual value. The Conference build- 
ing is a summer residence of the 
former Taotai Li of Nanking. It is 
located just above and at the west of 
the entrance to Kuling Gate. At 
least two hours each day will be left 


free for physical exercise. 


8. Expenses: 


By the kindness of an Adult Bible 
Class leader in America the China 
Sunday School Union is enabled to 
provide adequate accommodations at 
Kuling and also to make a limited 
number of grants-in-aid towards the 
travel expense of distant delegates for 
the return journey from Kuling to 
their several stations. 

Our grants-in-aid must be distribut- 
ed according to distance, order of 
application and probability that the 
delegate may be widely used on his 
return. 

Only such delegates are invited as 
shall be able to remain to the end of 
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receive no harm. My friends 
can’t accuse me of any connection 
with these strange sects, or their 
Fuh-Yin-Tangs.’’ 

One very interesting way of 
presenting an appeal was in the 


form of a dialogue. Mr. Lack 


took the place of a representative 
of the audience and asked Mr. 
Hu such questions about the 
address to which they had just 
been listening, as any one of 
them might be expected to ask. 
They both stood on the platform 
facing the people and Mr. Hu 
answered very clearly and simply 
so that they might all hear and 
understand. On the whole the 
tone of the meeting was one 


of brightness and joy. The 


Christians scattered throughout, 
the audience were often asked 
to bear witness to what the 
speaker had just said and al- 
ways there were many ready to 
stand up and tell what a great 
difference Christianity had made 
in their lives. As we looked 
upon one such witness and com- 
pared his bright hopeful face 
with the men all around him, it 
was in itself a testimony to the 
power of the gospel. 

The meetings ended on Sunday 
the thirtieth in a great rally and 
on Tuesday we had a meeting of 
all the missionaries to discuss 
how best to gather in the results. 
A representative (Chinese) from 


each of the churches was ap- . 


pointed to go over the names and 
arrange them into districts ac- 
cording to streets in which they 
lived. Then on Wednesday in 
a big meeting of both the Chinese 


and the foreigners a division of 


the names was made according 
to the section of the city in which 
each mission was working. Our 
work will now be to look up the 
names of the enquirers and try 
to get them in connection with 
the church services. 


Perhaps the most difficult part 


of the mission lies before us and 


we ask those at home who are 
interested in our work, to re- 
member in their prayers these 
young enquirers. We know 
that God’s Holy Spirit will cause 
the seed to bring forth abundant- 
ly, but we hope through your 
prayers for a greater harvest, as 
God can use each of us. 

We were glad that Mr. Lack 
was able to address St Andrews 
School one morning. He found 
an encouraging response. Some 
twelve of the boys who had not 
yet decided came out boldly on 
the Lord’s side. Let us pray 
that God may raise up the 
leaders necessary to spread the 
fire of evangelism all over our 
province that the prophecy may 
come true ‘‘ That they may come 
from the East and West, and 
from the land of Sinim.’’ | 


‘Chinese Leaders’ Confere on 


Adult Bible Study. 


This Conference will be held — 
at Kuling, near Kiukiang, Cen- 
tral China, July 13th to August 
13th 1915, under the auspices of 
the China Sunday School Union, 
in co-operation with the Forward 
Evangelistic Movement and Sun- 
day School and Bible Study 
Special Committees of the China 
Continuation Committee. 


1. The Conference Problem : 


The enlistment, training, and use 
of adults for effective Bible Study and 
Teaching, Personal Work, and Christ- 
ian Service. 


2. Special Topics : 
(a) Methods of the organized Adult 
Bible Class Department of Sunday 

School Work. 3 

(b) The organization, conduct and 
follow-up of an Evangelistic Forward 
Movement. 

(c) Methods and courses of study 
suitable for various classes of enquir- 
ers. | 
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(d) Personal Work in leading men 


to Christ. | 
(e) Forms and Method of voluntary 


_ lay service. 


etc., etc. 


3. Method : 
The Conference Topics will be pre- 
sented by able leaders and thoroughly 
Stecuased in open conference. The 
selected methods and courses will 
then be so studied and mastered both 


in theory and in actual practice so- 


that the delegates should be able to 
return measurably fitted to act as 
leaders im organizing and carrying 
forward an effective Adult Bible Class 
movement in the individual churches 
of their several districts. 


4. Qualifications of Delegates: 


The problem outlined above has not 
been satisfactorily solved in China. 
We need your best men to help in the 
formulation of courses and methods 
adapted to the opportunity. 

It would seem unwise to select as a 
delegate one without distinct spiritual 
power, teaching ability, and wiuning 
personality, 

He must, moreover, while fitted to 
be a leader of others on his return, 
yet be humble enough to sit for a 
month as a learner, and earnest en- 
ough to accept frank criticism in his 
‘‘practice class’’ work, from fellow 
delegates aud Conference leaders. 
We feel it to be of prime importance 
not only to the future of Adult Bible 
Class movement in your locality but 
also for the good of his fellow delegates 
in Conference, that your delegate 
be the best man you have. 

Mandarin will be used in the Con- 
ference. It is absolutely necessary 
that the delegate should not only 
understand Mandarin but also be able 
to talk and teach and thus be able to 
take his part in the discussions and 
‘* practice teaching.” 


5. Delegates to be under Special 
Appointment : 


Unless your delegate looks forward 
to special service on. his return, his 
work at the Conference cannot be of 
the best, either for you or for himself; 
the problems he is to help discuss and 
to which he must find an adequate 
solution, and practice at the Con- 
ference, will not be real ones to him. 
_ We strongly urge that all delegates 

should come to the Conference realiz- 
ing the need of Adult Bible Class 
study and teaching and be under 
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definite appointment, for whole or 
part time, to lead in organizing and 
carrying forward Adult Bible Class 
work on their return, Coming with 
a problem and a purpose, we hope 
they may return instructed and in- 


spired. 
6. Conference Leaders : 


Members of the China Sunday 
School Union, Bible Study and For- 
ward Evangelistic Movement Com- 
mittees, will be the Conference leaders. 
eneral work of the Conference 
will under the guidance of the 
Secretaries of the China Sunday 
School Union and of members of the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement Com- 
st missionary leaders 
available will be secured for special 
courses and lectures. | 


7. Sessions: | 
There will be at least five hour’s 


class and conference work each day. 


It should be well understood that the 
Conference is in a real sense a school. — 
We do not use the word ‘‘school’’ 
however, because the Conference lead- 
ers would be learners as well as teach- 
ers. They recognize the difficulties of 
the problem, and would, in mutual 
conference with your best men, seek 
out and master together the technique 
of a real solution'to the problem, 

While the work of the Conference 
will not be easy, the exceptional 
advantages of Kuling in climate, 
exercise, etc., should make the month 
of physical as well as of mental and 
spiritual value. The Conference build- 
ing is a summer residence of the 
former Taotai Li of Nanking. It is 
located just above and at the west of 
At 
least two hours each day will be left 
free for physical exercise. 


8. Expenses: 


By the kindness of an Adult Bible | 
Class leader in America the China 
Sunday School Union is enabled to 
provide adequate accommodations at 
Kuling and also to make a limited 
number of grants-in-aid towards the 


travel expense of distant delegates for 


the return journey from Kuling to 
their several stations. 3 

Our grants-in-aid must be distribut- 
ed according to distance, order of 
application and probability that the 
delegate may be widely used on his 
return. 

Only such delegates are invited as 
shall be able to remain to the end of 
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the Conference. At the close of the 
Conference, and not earlier, the 
rants-in-aid for travel expense can 
distributed as arranged previously 
by correspondence, 

Table board can be obtained at the 
delegates’ own expense in hotels or 
restaurants near the Conference build- 
ing, at from 30 to 50 cents per day, 


according to the quality of the food 
desired. 


(July, 1945 


9. Applications : 


Names of delegates should be regis- 
tered with the General yor of 
ev. 


the China Sunday School Union, 


E. G. Tewksbury, at Kuling, by July 
Ist. 

Address all correspondence concern- 
ing the Conference to General Secret- 
ary of the China Sunday School 
Union, Kuling. 
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SIRTHS. 


At Kaying, April 12th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Girrin, A.B. F.M.S., a 
daughter (Alice Marjorie). 

At Newington Green, London, April 
19th, to Mr. and Mrs. J. B. MARTIN, 
C. I. M., ason (Roy Ferdinand). 

Ar Ki Kung Shan, May 22nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs, ANDREW THOMSON, C. P. 
M., ason (Andrew McClure). 

At Wuchang, Macy 22nd, to Rev. and 
Mrs. C. DEANE LITTLE, W. M.S., 
a son (Richard Massey). 


At Changsha, May 12th, Mr. H. 
BECKER to Miss A. M. STRASSBURG, 
both L. M. 


DEATH. 


AT Nanking, June 16th, Robert, the 
youngest child of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. DADISMAN, Y. M. C. A. 


ARRIVALS. 


April 24th, Mr. and Mrs. HOLLAN- 
DER, A. C. M. 

June ‘8th, Mrs. L. WIGHAM and 
child, F. F. M. A. 

June 12th, Dr. and Mrs. H. G. 
BaRRIE and three children, C. I. M. 

June 15th, Dr. and Mrs. Ross C. 
BRADLEY and son, M. E. M. 

June 16th, Dr. and Mrs. BLIss, 
A. C, M. 
June 19th, Rev. C. N. Duss, U. E. 


DEPARTURES. 


May goth, Rev. A. A. GILMAN and 
family, Mrs. LUDLOW and Miss E. 
Kay, all A.C. M. 

May 19th, Mr. and Mrs, A. ALBIN 
ay and Mr. R. BERGLING, all 

. I, M, 


May 27th, Prof. and Mrs, W. F. 
HomMk&ry and child, M. E. M. 

June 29th, Rev. R. A. GOODWIN 
and family ; Rev. C. H. Goopwin, all 
A. C. M., Mr. and Mrs. H. A. WILBUR 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
E. BARNETT and two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Q. ADAMSON, all Y. M. 
C. A., Rev. and Mrs. A. H. BuTzBAcu, 
E. A., and Mr, and Mrs. P. M. BAynk& 


and child, C. M. M. 


June Ist, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. War- 
REN and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. DARLINGTON and three children, 
the Misses LOUISA and LiLy 
pnows, all C. I, M., and Rev. and Mrs. 
S. Braun and four children, N. M. S.. 

June 5th, Mr. J. R. TRINDLE and 
family, Y. M. C. A., Rev. and Mrs. S. 
J. UMBREIT and two children, E. A. 
of N. A., Miss A. M. Ronorr, E. A., 
Rev. and Mrs. T. lL. C. SunrR and 
child, U. E. C. M., Prof. and Mrs. W. 
W. DAVIS and two children, Miss C. 
Simpson, all M. E. M., and Miss K. 
G. MILLER, F.C. M. S. ? 

June 1th, Rev. and Mrs, F. G. 
Dzis, A. C. M., and Mrs. N. W. 
— and three children, A. B. F. 
M.S. 
June 18th, Dr. KE. E. PERKINS and 
Rev. and Mrs. JOHN W. Yost, M. E. 


M., Dr. W. McCrLur®@ and son, C. P. 


M., Miss H. E. Smtr, A. P. M., Rev. 
aud Mrs. W. R. WILLIAMS, A. F. M., 
and Miss M. E. ASKEN, M. H. and A. 
June 26th, Mr. and Mrs. WALTER 
N. Lacy and two children, M. P. H., 
Dr. and Mrs. J. E. GossarD and four 
children, Rev. and Mrs. H. G. DIt- 
DINE and two children, Dr. JOHN F. 
GoucHerR, Dr. and Mrs. N. S. Hop- 
KINS and Miss Hopxins, Dr. H. 
Lowry, Dr. Mary Sronk and the 
Misses MARY E. BILLING, JENNIE V. 
HUGHES, NELLIE BEGGS, C. 
SHAW, MARIAN FRANK and IDA 
LEwIis, all M. E. M. 
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